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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PROFESSOR RICHARDSON, 


PPE father of Mr.-Richardson was a clergyman of the 
established church of Scotland. His mother, whose maiden 

name was Burrel, was of the county of Northumberland. Mr, 

Richardson was born and educated at Aberfail, in. Perthshire. 

Ata very early period of his life, he gave decided indications 
of superior talents: the progress he made in languages went 
beyond the point of mediocrity, and his passion for poetry 
was manifested by several beautiful and correct manuscript 
poems written whilst he was a stripling. 

He was introduced to the university of Glasgow when very 
young, He there passed a regular course of study in antient lan- 
guages, belles lettres,and philosophy, underthe instruction of pro+ 
tessors Moor, Muirhead, Dr. Adam Smith, and other masters. 

‘The father of Mr. Richardson, who had, with great fide- 
lity, and much to the benefit of his parishioners, discharged 
the offices of a minister of the Gospel at Aberfail for forty 
vears, was desirous that his son might be educated as a cler- 
gyman of the established church of Scotland. He had 
scarcely commenéed the study of theology, when he was ap- 
pointed, by the late Lord Cathcart, tutor to his sons. He ac- 
companied his lordship and family to St. Petersburgh, on his 
lordship’s embassy to Russia, where they remained four years. 
He there had opportunities of obtaining information which 
were not possessed by common travellers. Being of the suite 
of the English ambassador, there were few points in the circles 
of politics, literature, and manners, which were not within his 
reach. His *¢ Russian Anecdotes,”’ replete with information 
and remark, afford abundant evidence of the author’s industry 
in embracing these advantages. Much entertainment and in- 
formation may be reaped by a perusal of ** Russian Anecdotes ;” 
yet we are sorry to be obliged to remark, that the author, in 
this production, has not always observed his usual accuracy, 
simplicity, and elegance of diction. 

On Lord Cathcart’s return to Great Britain, Mr. Richardson 
accompanied his pupils to the university of Glasgow, where, 
on the death of professor Muirhead, he was appointed his suc- 
cessor in the chair of humanity. By professor of humanity 
is meant in Scotland, as it is on the Continent, professor of the 







appointment Mr. Richardson was raised to an elevated situa- 
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tion in the ranks of literature, which he has, by his private anf 
public conduct, shewn that he merited; and that university 
has, by his literary abilities, lost nothing of its former celebrity. 

‘The first production from the pen of Mr. Richardson was 
“* Poems chiefly Rural ;”” two editions of which were from 
the press of the celebrated Foulis, of Glasgow, and one 
was printed in London. ‘These poems abound with thoughts, 
sentiments, imagery, and emotions peculiar to a mind “attuned 
to harmony and gentlest beauty.” 

The enlightened and amiable father of the professor, dis- 
covering the texture of his son’s mind .was exquisitely fine 
and delicate, directed his attention particularly to the principles 
of taste and criticism. He endeavoured, with more than com- 
non anxietude, to turn his ‘* mind’s eye” to the mirror of 
nature, and to trace, with philosophic accuracy, the grand 
sources and tendencies of the sentiments, emotions, and pas- 
sions of the heart; thus qualifying his son to penetrate into 
the constitution of the human mind by metaphysical investiga- 
tion aud induction, and not to depend solely on the original im- 
pulses of poetic genius. 

In 1774 Mr. Richardson published ** A Philosophical Ana. 
[ysis and Illustration of some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Charac- 
ters.”” In 1779 and 1780 he published the following papers in 


the ‘* Lounger” and “ Mirror: ’’—In the Mirror, volume first, 


Nos. 8, 24, and 29 ;—in the Lounger, volume second, No. 42. 
In 1784 were also published, by the same author, “ Essays 
on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters of Richard the Third, 
ing Lear, and Timon of Athens ;’’ with an ‘ Kssay on the 
auits of Shakespeare, and additional Observations on the 
Character of Hamlet.” Soon after were published ‘ Essays 
on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff; 
and on his Imitation of Female Characters, with Observations 
on the chief Objects of Criticism in the Works of Shakespeare.” 
In 1790 Mr, Richardson published. ‘* ‘The Indians,’’ a tra- 
gedy ; which was performed with considerable applause at the 
Lheatre Royal, Richmond, and at Glasgow. 
Phe different productions of dramatic criticism by Mr. 
Richardson were, in 1797, collected into one volume, with 
i uniform title of * Essays on some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
1aracters.”” They have passed into the fifth edition, and are 
yeyond al] doubt the most valuable of our author’s productions. 
i ichardsou’s conversation, life, and manners, correspond 
na remarkable degree with the morality of his writings. Pos- 
ug the highest sensibility, “his sorrows are costly and his 
e precious.” Lis conversation is peculiarly chaste, his 
his friendships warm ; and his early and con- 
( chment to religion and morality has rendered him an 
ful and honourable guardian of youth in that much cele- 


versity to which he belongs, THE 
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THE REVIEW. 


General Biography ; or, Lives critical and historical of the most eminent Pere 
sons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and Professions, arranged according 
to alphabetical Order. Chiefly composed by John Aikin, M.D. and the 
late Rev. William Enfield, LL.D. Vol. I, 4to. ff. 560. 11. 5% 


HAT individual biography affords a more pleasing employ- 

ment to the mind than general history, has often been 
acknowledged. In the latter we are introduced into the midst 
of an immense multitude, intent on carrying into execution 
some particular object ; but, whilst we join in their general 
views, we feel no particular regard for any person present. In 
the former, we are brought into the private society of some 
distinguished or excellent person, to whose narrative we listen 
with peculiar pleasure, and in whose misfortunes, or success, 
we are deeply interested. It is indeed wisely ordained, that, 
from the nature of the human mind, a general relation of great 
events touches us not so closely as an exact detail of some par- 
ticular circumstance attending them ; and we can bear the de- 
scription of a battle in which thousands were slain, with more 
composure than we can listen to the fate of a wounded indi- 
vidual, who, struggling with the feelings of a husband, and a 
parent, pours out his life on the field of blood, ‘* without 
friend to close his eyes.” 

Such being the interest we take in biographical memoirs, it 
is not surprizing that different authors should, in different pe- 
riods of society, have turned their attention to this particular 
branch of literature ; or that their success has been equal to that 
of any other class of writers. Among the ancients, the works 
of Plutarch, of Cornelius Nepos, and of Diogenes Laertius, are 
yet regarded as some of the most valuable remains of antiquity. 
‘The immense mass of materials produced by subsequent ages, 
has since been digested into alphabetical order ; and attempts 
have repeatedly been made to comprehend in one general ar- 
rangement all that is deserving of being known respecting the 
most distinguished characters of every country and of every 
age. 

Itis in this class of productions that the volume before us 
claims a distinguished place ; tor we have no hesitation in as- 
serting that it possesses eminent advantages over allthose which 
have preceded it. ‘To say nothing of the opportunity afforded 
by anew work of correcting former errors, and bringing for- 
wards to the present day what may be called the biographical 
records of mankind, the joint authors of the present work were 
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singularly qualified for such an undertaking. A great extent of 
general knowledge, a competent share of ancient and of modern 
learning, a sound and discriminating judgment, an unprejudiced 
and candid mind, and a sincere and unalterable regard for all 
that could tend to promote the honour and happiness of the 
human race, were the characteristics of the late Dr. Enfield ; 
and such too, we will venture to add, are the qualifications of 
his truly respectable and surviving associate. 

Inthe preface to the present volume the authors have briefly 
considered the most prominent circumstances attending a work 
of this kind, which they divide into selection, conipass, and ar- 
rangement. 


« To speak of the latter first,’ say they, ‘ as requiring the least dis 
cussion ; although the alphabetical order is void of all claim to inge- 
nuity, yet its great convenience, together with the insurmountable 
diiliculties accompanying every other method, when attempted to be 
put into practice, have given it the same preference with us, that it 
has generally obtained with our brother-writers. If any one who 
has conceived of peculiar advantages likely to result from some other 
mode of arrangement—that, for instance, according to classes of 
persons—will make the experiment, he will presently find so many 
doubts arise with respect to the classification of individuals, and such 
a necessity for subordinate divisions, framed upon different and in- 
‘compatible principles, that he will perceive the danger of inex- 
tricable confusion.’ 


Although we fully agree with the authors in the choice they 
have made on this head, yet we think it might have been more 
satisfactory to their readers, had the reasons on which that 
choice was founded been opened more at large. ‘The principal 
objections to an alphabetical arrangement are—1. That it is 
like a rope of sand; a continuation without coherence; and 
that the desultory manner in which the different articles are ne- 
cessarily introduced by the absolute controul of the alphabet, in 
defiance of age, of country, and of similarity, renders the book 
almost unfit for a continued perusal. 2. That each life being 
a distinct whole, a repetition of the same historical circum- 
stances is often unavoidable ; by which the bulk of the volume 
is increased, and the attention of the reader exhausted. And 3. 
‘That the alphabe.ical form affords no advantages that might 
not be obtamed from a good index. These objections, how- 
ever, though specious, are not wnanswerable. If the work 
were classed in chronological order, apparently the most de- 
sirable of all others, a further division, as to country, would be 
found necessary ; and when this was completed, it would appear 
that the work had changed its nature, and was become a ge- 
neral history, in which each individual performed only an oc- 
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casional part. Again, as a volume- of reference, the work 
would in this case be deprived of a great part of its utilify. 
The circumstance of each life being in the nature of a distinct 
and separate work, is indeed the great advantage of the alpha- 
betical method, as it enables us to perceive at one view all that 
is supposed necessary to be known on the subject. And al- 
though this method may be called rather an arbitrary connec- 
tion than a systematic arrangement, and exhibits rather a suc- 
.cession of discordant subjects than the unity of a complete work, 
yet we ought to call to mind the excellent essay against in- 
consistency mm our expectations, for which we are indebted to 

Yr. Aikin, or to his sister Mrs. Barbauld, and not allow our- 
selves to wish that the same production should possess excel- 
lencies which are, in their very nature, incompatible with each 
other. 

On the subject of selection, the authors are more diffuse ; 
and as their remarks on this head are very judicious, we shall 
lay a part of them before our readers. 


‘ Selection is the most important point, and at the same time the 
most difficult to adjust, in a design of this nature. For though our 
work bears the name of general, and is essentially meant to sustain 
that character, still selection is a necessary task. In the long lapse 
of ages from the first records of history, the names of those who have 
left behind them some memorials of their existence have become so 
numerous, that fo give an account, however siight, of every perso 
who has obta‘hed temporary distinction in every walk of life, woul 
foil the industry of any writer, as well as the patience of anv reader. 
Fame, or celebrity, 1s the grand principle upon which the choice of 
subjects for a general biozraphy must be founded ; for this, on the 
whole, will be found to coincide with the two chief reasons that 
make us desirous of information concerning an individual—curiosity, 
and the wish of enlarging our knowledge of mankind. But under 
the general notion of celebrity, many subordinate considerations 
arise, which it will be proper here to touch upon. 

‘The great affairs of the world are frequently conducted by 
persons who have no otlier title to distinction than merely as they are 
associated with these affairs. With abilities not at all superior to 
those of a clerk in an office, or a subaltern in a regiment, the civil 
and military concerns of great nations are often managed according 
to a regular routine, by men whom the chance of birth alone has 
elevated to high stations. Such characters appear in history with a 
degree of consequence not really belonging to them; and it seems 
the duty of a biographer in these cases to detach the man from his 
station, and either entirely omit, or reduce to a very slight notice, 
the memorial of one whose personal qualities had no real influence 
over the events of his age, and afford nothing to admire or imitate. 

‘There is aclass of personages to whom the preceding remark 
may be thought in a peculiar manner to applythat of hereditary so- 

vereigns, 
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vereigns, many of whom have stept into the throne and quitted it, 
without having served for more than to mark out a particular por- 
tion of the national history. But since the degree of power entrusted 
in their hands renders the personal character ‘of even the most insig- 
nificant of them not without importance; and since the chronolo- 
gical series of leading events in a country is best learned by asso- 
ciating it with their names; it has been thought advisable in the 
present work, to insert every individual of all | the : principal (lynasties, 
ancient and modern, with a summary of their reigns, more or less 
particular, iicantiag as they have exerted a greater or less personal 
influence over the occurrences in them, In these lives, as in all 
cihers of men engaged in public affairs, it has been our peculiar aim 
to make a distinction 


between diavraphical and historical matter, and to 
give the former in as ample, the latter in as concise a form, as was 

om patible with our general views. It is impossible absolutely to 
separate the two dep artments ; yet it is obvious that biography alone 
wenipetly belongs to the person; and that history, referring more 
particularly to transactions, blends the exertions of many individuals 
into one Common agency, without being very solicitous to assign to 
each his exact share in the result. 

‘ That interesting class which lays claim to the remembrance of 
posterity on account of dis tinction in art, science, or literature, de- 
pending solely on personal quali fications, and commonly acting indi- 
vi lually : migh t seem to admit of an casier estimate of relative merit 

han ath , preceding But the number of claimants is so great, that, 
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of valuable products of human skill and i ingenuity. Perhaps, in the 


history of the human mind, there is nothing more curious than to 
trace the operations of an inventive talent, w orking its way, often 
without any foreign aid, and deriving from its own resources the 
means of over — ing the successive difficulties which thwart its pro- 
gress. It is in sucha process that 


the distin guishing powers be- 
stowed upon man 


are most surprisingly exerted, and that the supe~ 
riority of one individual over the common mass is most luminously 
isplayed. How much higher, as an intellectual being, does a 
rank ape the complex machinery of a canal, which he 
‘ented, than an Alexander at the head of his army ! 
vho renege d 7 most exquisite powers of in vention 
he s iblimest objects, has attained a point in the scale of mental 
eminenee, whieh pe nels no known inortal ever surpassed, 
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grnived at per fection through the gradu: al advances given to them by 
successive improvers, who have exercised a greater « or less degree of 
invention on the subject. When the addition made has been some- 
thing cons siderable, the improver seems to have a just Utle to have 
his name perpetuated; and accordingly we have been careful not to 
omit recording every person, of whom it may be said, that any of the 
nobler pursuits of the human mind received from his labours a con- 
spicut usadvancement. The attainment of uncomme on excellence in 
any particular walk, though not attended with what can strictly be 
called improve ment, may be regarded as a just cause for commemo- 
ration ; since it implies a vigorous exertion of the faculties, and af- 
fords animating examples of the possibility of effecting extraordinary 
things. Many painters, sculptors, musicians, and other artists of 
high reputation, come under this head, and have been noticed 
accordingly. 

« The class known by the general term of cwriters has presented to 
us difficulties of selection more embarr assing than any of now hi- 
therto mentioned. it comprehends many whose claims on the bio O- 
grapher are surpassed by none; for dae is the cele -brity whic 
takes place of that of a Homer and Virgil, a Liv y and Thucyc ides S. 
a Swift and Voltaire? But from such great names there are all the 
shades of literary distinction down to the author of a pamphlet ; and 
where must the line be drawn? Desirous of rendering our work as 
well a book of reference for the use of men of letters, asa store of 
biographical reading, we have extended our notices of authors much 
b eyond what the single circumstance of remaining celebrity would 
warrant; and it has been our purpose to include some account of all 
those persons whose works still form part of the stock of general lite- 
rature, though perhaps now rather occasionally quoted than perused. 
Weare sensible, however, that, with respect to the individuals who 
come under this description, infinite differences of opinion must pre+ 
vail; and we can on ly assert that we have, in our several depart- 
ments, exercised our jue dgme nt on this head with all the intelligence 
and impartiality of which we were capable.’ 


On perusing the work itself, we find the respective articles 
distinguished at the close by the signatures A and E; the 
former of which we presume are to be attributed to Dr. Aikin, 
rto Dr kk ‘nfield. A few other articles also aj ppear with 

matures of N and of J, which have ciclelits been sup- 
plied by different hands. 

‘The lives are, as might be expected from the title, extremely 
numerous, al nd consequently many of them very brief; but 
where the sub} ject is more pe urtic ularly interesting, ‘the narrative 
is judiciously and properly extended, and is frequently enli- 

ed by those collateral clucidations and remarks with whid h 

Ih-in fear ens 7 gt: and a just taste never fail to 
oductions. 

Fiom the lives accel with the letter E we shall lay before 
our readers some account of ene of the most celebrated phiio- 

sophers 
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sophers of antiquity, which may enable them to form a judgs 
ment of the manner in which the work is executed. 


¢ ArIsToT_e, one of the most celebrated philosophers of ancient 
Greece, the founder of the Peripatetic sect, the son of Nichomachus 
and Phestias, was born at Stagyra, a town of i brace, upon the river 
Strymon, in the first year of the 99th Olympiad, or 384 years before 
Christ. (Diog. Laért. Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Ammaum.) From 
the place of his birth he is called the Stagyrite. Both his parents 
dying in his childhood, Proxenus of Atarna in Mysia took the charge 
ef his education. The respect which Aristotle afterwards showed to 
the memory of his master, by educating and adopting his son, is a 
sufficient proof that this charge was faithfully executed. It is related 
by lian (Var. Hist. lib. v. c. 9.), and by Athenzeus, on the autho- 
rity of an epistie of Epicurus (Deipnosoph., lib. vii. p. 354.), that 
Aristotle in his youth addicted himself to pleasure, and wasted his 
whole patrimony ; that he afterwards went into the army ; and that, 
not finding this mode of iife suited to his inclinations, he professed 
medicine, and practised pharmacy at Athens, till accident directed 
his attention to philosophy. But the credit of this story is ill sup- 
p«vted; and it contradicts the accounts of Diogenes Laértius, who 
says that it is certain that Aristotle became a disciple of Plato at 
seventeen ycars of age; an account confirmed by other writers. 
(Dionys. Hal. Syncellus. Conf. Aristocles ap. Euseb. Prap. Ev. 
lib. xv. c. 2.) 

* ‘fhe penetrating understanding of Aristotle attracted the general 
admiration of the academy: his master called him the mind of the 
school ; and when he hay pened to be absent, it was said, “ Intellect 
is not here.” He was not less celebrated for his diligent application 
to study, and his extensive acquaintance with books: Plato gave him 
the appellation of te great readr. The manner in which Aristotle 
treaied his masier, and the length of time during which he continued 
in his school, are variously represented by different writers. Alian 
reports (Var. Hist. lib. in. ec. 19.) that Aristotle, by the effeminate 
elegance of his dress, and by his pertness and loquacity, gave great 
offence to his master; and that in resentment of the preference 
which Plato shewed to Xenocrates and Speusippus, he came into the 
school during their absence, and perplexing with subtle questions the 
venerable old man, whose faculties, at the age of eighty, were fail- 
ing, drove him from the academy, and took possession of the chair, 
till it was reclaimed for Plato by his disciple Xenophon. This story 
is supported by Aristoxenus, as cited by Eusebius; (Euseb. Prap. 
Ey. lib. xv. ¢. 2.) and Aristocles, who (ibid.) refutes several other 
charges against Aristotle, seems to adinit his ingratitude to his master. 
Diogenes Laértius says, that Aristotle withdrew, during Plato’s life- 
time, from the academy ; and adds, that Lis master, on this account, 
compared him to a well-fed colt whokicks itsdam. There is, hows 
ever, great reason to doubt the truth of this story. Elian is too fabu- 
Jous a writer to be entitled to implicit credit. Aristoxenus, as Suidas 
has observed (In Aristox.), entertained a personal enmity against 


Arisiotl: 
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Aristotle for preferring Theophrastus before him in the succession of 
his school, and after his death aspersed his memory. If Aristoxenus 
was the author of the report, Alian, Diogenes Laértius and others 
might receive it from him without any other authority. In the 
« Life of Aristotle,” written in Greek, ascribed by some to Ammo- 
nius, and by others to Philoponus, it is expressly denied that Arise 
tutle set up a school during Plato’s life ; and in the old Latin transla- 
tion of this life it is added, that Aristoxenus was the author of this 
calumny. We have, then, no sufficient proof that Aristotle instituted 
a new sect before the death of Plato. It isa strong presumption to 
the contrary, that, after the death of his master, he honoured his 
memory by a funeral eulogy (Olympiod. Comm. in Gorg. Plat.) and 
erected a monument, on which he inscribed an epitaph expressive of 
the highest respect. In the Latin version of the ancient life of Aris- 
totle above mentioned, a translated copy of this epitaph is preserved 

“ Gratus Aristoteles struit hoc altare Platoni, 

Quem turbz injustz vel celebrare nefas.”” 

*¢ To Plato’s sacred name this tomb is rear’d, 

A name by Aristotle long rever’d! 

Far hence, ye vulgar herd! nor dare to stain 

With impious praise this ever hallow’d fane.” 

‘It might have been expected, upon the death of Plato, that 
Aristotle’s superior talents would have procured him the succession 
to his master’s chair in the academy. Upon the election of Speusips 
pus, Aristotle, now thirty-seven years of age, retired from Athens, 
probably in disgust, and went to reside with Hermias, governor of 
Atarna in Mysia, who received him with great affection. After 
three years, Hermias was taken prisoner, and put to death by Artas 
xerxes king of Persia. Upon this, Aristotle placed a statue of his 
friend in the temple of Delphos, and wrote in his praise an epitaph, 
anda hymn to Virtue. (See this hymn, accompanied with ingenious 
notes, and an elegant translation, in bishop Hurd’s notes on Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, ver. 219.) From respect to the memory of his 
friend, he married Pythias, his sister, whom the death of Hermias 
had reduced to poverty. He then removed, but from what induce- 
ment we do not learn, to the city of Mitylene. 

« After a short interval, this illustrious philosopher was summoned 
to take the charge of the education of a youth who was destined to 
make as distinguished a figure in the political world as his preceptor 
in the world of science. Philip king of Macedon, having heard of 
the fame of Aristotle, wrote him the following letter: (Aul. Gell. 
lib. ix. c. 3.) 

‘Puriip to ARISTOTLE wisheth health: 

“ Be informed that I have ason. Jam very thankful to the gods, 
not so much for his birth, as that he was born in the same age with 
you; for if you will take the charge of his education and instruction, 
he will become worthy both of us, and of the kingdom which he will 
inherit.” 

‘ Aristotle accepted the charge; and in the fourth year of the 
109th Olympiad, or the 341st before Christ, when Alexander was 
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fourteen years of age, he went into Macedonia, and took up his resi. 
dence in the court of Philip. Here he remained five years (Justin, 
Hist. lib. xii. c. 16.), instructing his pupil in eloquence, physics, 
ethics, and politics, and in the more abstruse, or esoteric, doctrines 
of philosophy. That the abstract science of metaphysics formed a 

art of Alexander’s education, appears from an anecdote related by 

lutarch. (Plut. Vit. Alex. Aulus Gell. lib. xx. ¢. 5.) While 
Alexander was in Asia, having been informed that Aristotle had pub- 
lished a book in which the doctrines usually concealed by philoso- 

hers from common auditors were laid open, he expressed to him 
1is disapprobation of this measure in the following letter :— 

« ALEXANDER fo ARISTOTLE Prosperity. 

«« You have done wrong in laying open those parts of science which 
have hitherto been reserved for the ear of select auditors. In what 
shall we differ from others, if all the world be made acquainted with 
what we have learned from you? I had rather excel others in the 
possession of the most valuable branches of knowledge, than in the 
extent of my power and dominion. Farewell.” 

« Aristotle, in return, apologised for himself by saying, that the 
higher branches of his doctrine might be said to be published, and 
not published, as none but those who had attended his lectures could 
understand them. Plutarch adds, that he believes Alexander to 
have been also taught by Aristotle the science of medicine, and re- 
fers to his letters to prove that he was fond not only of the theory, but 
tlie practice. Jt was with greater propriety that the philosopher in- 
troduced his pupil to an acquaintance with polite learning, and, par- 
ticularly, that he inspired him with so great a fondness for the 
writings of Homer, that aflerwards the monarch and the conqueror 
made them his daily companion, kept them in a rich casket which 
lie had taken from Darius, and, at night, laid them under his pillow 
with his sword. With so much ability and fidelity did Aristotle ex- 
é€cute the office of preceptor to Alexander, that he obtained the 
warm affection of lis pupu, and the high esteem and confidence of 
Philip and Olympias. Alexander professed himself more indebted 
to his tutor than to his father, because the latter had only given him 
life, but the former had taught him the art of living well. .In re- 
compence of Aristotle’s meritorious services, Philip, at his request, 
rebuilt the town of Stagyra, which he had formerly dismantled, re- 
stored the inhabitants to their former privileges, and provided 
them, in an adjacent place, a public school for their studies and lhi- 
{erary conversations, where, says Plutarch, are still seen Aristotle’s 
stone seats and shady walks. This renovation of his native. city 
Aristotle had the gratification of witnessing. He visited Stagyra, 
and assisted his countrymen in framing rules for their school, and 
laws for their common-wealth. In commemoration of their ob- 
ligations to their fellow-citizen, and in honour of his singular merit, 
the Stagyrites, aficr his death, instituted an annual Aristotelian 


festival.’ 
Of 
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Of the labours of this distinguished philosopher, and the. 
success, vicissitudes, and decline of his system of philosophy,. 
we have the following account :— 


«In the whole history of the world of science no name has obtained 
greater celebrity than that of Aristotle. For upwards of two hune 
dred years after his death, indeed, though his chair was reputably 
filled by a succession of philosophers, his writings appear to have 
lain neglected: and when, after having been buried in a cavern by 
the hes of Theophrastus, Aristotle’s heir and successor, and lain 
there till they were greatly injured, they passed through the hands 
of Apellicon to Athens, and of Sylla to Rome, few persons attached 
themselves to this sect; and Cicero, who himself undertook to exe 
plain his topics, complained (Praef. ad Topic.) that this philosopher 
was understood by very few even of the philosophers themselves. 
Under the Czsars, however, the Peripatetic philosophy revived ; 
and many learned men adopted it, and wrote voluminous commen- 
taries upon the works of their master. Through several centuries, 
notes, paraphrases, arguments, summaries and dissertations were 
piled up under the general name of “ Commentaries upon Aris- 
totle.” In the Christian school, though the simplicity of its doctrine 
was at first corrupted by Platonism, the sects called heretical soon 
learned to make a very ingenious and successful use of the Aris- 
totelian Dialectics. Their example was followed by the orthodox 
clergy; and Aristotle found early advocates in Anatolius, Didymus, 
Jerom, and Augustine. From the sixth century to the twelfth, the 
credit of Aristotle continued both in the eastern, and western 
churches; and when the clergy were no longer able to read his works . 
in the original, his Dialectics were still studied in wretched translae 
tions or summaries. 

‘ With the dawn of science appeared the philosophy of Aristotle 
among the Saracens. In the Arabian schools his writings were di- 
ligently studied in Arabic translations from Latin or Syriac versions, 
made by Greek Christians ;-and the name of Aristotle rose into such 
superstitious veneration, that, in the twelfth century, Averrées, one 
of the most celebrated of the Arabian philosophers, speaks of him in 
terms of idolatry. ‘‘ The writings of Aristotle (says he in the pres 
face to his «* Physics,”) are so perfect, that none of his followers, 
through a space of fifteen hundred years, have been able to make the 
smallest improvement upon them, or to discover the least error in 
them ; a degree of perfection truly miraculous, which proves him to 
have been a divine rather than ahuman being.” And again: “The 
docttine of Aristotle is the perfection of truth; and his understands 
ing attained the utmost limit of human ability; so that it might be 
truly said, that he was created and given to the world by Divine 
Providence, that we might see in him how much it is possible for 
man to know. (Brucker.) Even among the Jews the name of 
Aristotle, at this time, held the next place to that of Moses; and it 
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was pretended that he had learned his philosophy in Judza, and bore 
rowed his morals from Solomon. (Maimonid. Ep. ad R. Jibbon.) 
In the scholastic age of the Christian church, Aristotle was the oracle 
of the schools, and his philosophy one of the main pillars of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. So intimate an union was established be- 
tween the Peripatetic philosophy and the Christian religion, that 
Aristotle became the interpreter, and even the judge, of Paul, and 
was scarcely second in authority to Christ. Allattempts to stop the 
progress of this phrensy, which has very properly been called the 
Aristotelomania, even by the authority of synods, councils and 
popes, proved ineffectual. The writings of Aristotle were, by ex- 

ress statute, appointed to be read in universities ; professors were 
required to promise upon bath, that in their public lectures they 
would follow no other guide ; and, in the disputations of the schools, 
the scholar was required to prove his thesis from the writings of 
Aristotle, and, in reasoning upon his subject, not to contradict his 
decisions, Even the reformation did not destroy the authority of 
this philosopher. Luther, indeed, boldly denied the utility of the 
Peripatetic philosophy, and asked, (Declarationes ad Heidelb apud 
Werensdorf. Diss. de Progressu emend. per Luth. Rel. p. 20.) 
** What doth it contribute towards the knowledge of things, to be 
perpetually trifling and cavilling in words prescribed by Aristotle :” 

3ut Melancthon adhered to this system ; and, by means of his com- 
pendium entitled * Philippics,” it was introduced into almost all the 
German Protestant schools. So implicit was the deference at that 
time paid to the authority of Aristotle, that, as we learn from Me- 
lancthon, his “ Ethics” were sometimes read to the people in sacred 
assemblies instead of the Sunday lectures. (Spanhem. Orat. Geneva, 
Kestit. 1635.) And even to this day, though the name of Aristotle 
is no longer held sacred, the forms of his system are retained in pyb- 
lic schools, and the terms of his philosophy are interwoven in mo- 
dern language more than is commonly observed. 

‘The charm by which Aristotle, for a long series of ages, fascinated 
the world, is at length broken ; and we may now venture to examine 
the merit of his writings, and to inquire on what grounds the edifice 
of his authority has been raised. Without adopting in its fullest ex- 
tent the elegant but extravagant encomium preserved in Suidas, that 
Aristotle was “ the secretary of nature, and dipped his pen in in- 
tellect,” [Agisroreans rns Qutsws Ypapparevs NY, Tov “arAa[Lov 
amobpeywy cs vgv.| it may be admitted, that he possessed a pro- 
foun and peneirating genius, and a wonderful power of classing 
ideas, defining terms, and analysing the faculties and operations of 
the human mind. It cannot be doubted that he had also an extensive 
acquaintance with natural objects, and was a diligent observer of 
physical and moral pheenomena. Had he employed those powers of 
discrimination and arrangement upon natural bodies, which he 
wasted upon words, he might have been a Linnaeus; or had he been 
$9 fortunate as to have fallen upon the method of philosophising 
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adopted by the moderns, and contented himself with pursuing knows 
ledge by the slow but sure process of deducing general principles 
fromm facts and experiments, he might have been a Bacon, a Boyle, 
ora Newton. Instead of this, his ambition to distinguish himself 
among philosophers as the founder of a new sect, at a period when 
the moral wisdom of the Socratic school had yielded to the 
subtleties of speculation in the academy of Plato, induced him , 
to try his intellectual strength in abstruse disquisitions. Hypo~- 
thetical conjectures concerning the causes of phanomena, and 
abstract investigations and arrangements respecting matter, mind, 
and deity; respecting the principles and modes of reasoning; and re- 
specting universal ideas of existence, attributes, and relations, sepa- 
roted from real being, form the principal materials of his writings. 
‘These difficult subjects are treated with great precision, indeed, of 
language, and distinctness of method, but with a degree of concise- 
ness, which necessarily creates obscurity. The darkness in which 
his conceptions are involved is often so impenetrable, that his readers 
experience a mortifying conviction of the truth of his apology to 
Alexander for disclosing the secrets of his school, that his doctrines 
were published and not published. His general propositions are 
often obscure for want of examples; and even when examples are 
introduced, they are often as unintelligible as the doctrines they are 
intended to illustrate. In those parts of his writings, which are 
most perspicuous, he is more occupied in defining and arranging 
terms, than in ascertaining facts or deducing principles. Even his 
grand invention, the syllogistic art, of whatever use it may be in 
multiplying hypothetical propositions, or in practising or detecting 
sophistry, affords no assistance in the discovery of truth. The con- 
clusion in every syllogism is, in fact, contained in the premises; if 
the premises have not been previously proved by other means than 
syllogistic reasoning, the conclusion is not established; if they have, 
the syllogism is unnecessary. The truth is, as Dr. Reid (see his 
brief account of Aristotle’s Logic in the appendix to the third vo- 
lume of Lord Kaim’s “ Sketches of Man,”) has well observed, that 
this kind of reasoning, independently of observation and experi- 
ment, only carries a man round, like a horse ina mill, without any 
real progress. On the whole, notwithstanding all the homage 
which has been paid tothe name of Aristotle, we must conclude his 
philosophy to have been rather that of words than of things. His 
descriptions in natural history, and his observations on political, 
moral, and critical subjects, are a valuable treasure: but the subtle- 
ties of his metaphysics and dialectics, to which he owed his un- 
rivalled fame and supreme authority in the Arabian, Jewish and 
Christian schools, have been so far from contributing to the ad- 
vancement of science, that they have fatally obstructed its progress. 
In pursuit of the phantoms of abstraction raised by the Peripa~ 
tetic philosophy, men for ages neglected substantial knowledge ; 
and it was pot till they were emancipated from their vassalage to 
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Aristotle, that the human mind asserted its native freedomand dig- 
nity, and that genuine science began to enlighten the world.’ 


Z-) 


From the lives distinguished by the signature A, we select 
with pleasure the following account of the late Dr. Armstrong: 


«Armstronc, Joun, M.D. a poet and physician, was born, 
about 1709, at Castleton in Roxburghshire, Scotland, where his 
father was minister. In his principal poem, he has very pleasingly 
celebrated his native place, and the rivulet with which it is beau- 
tified, 

“ Such the stream 
On whose Arcadian banks | first drew air, 
Liddal ; till now, except in Doric lays 
Tun’d to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song; though not a purer stream, 
Through meads more flow’ry or more romantic groves, 
Rolls toward the western main,” &c. 


Art or Hearty, Book III. 


He was designed for the medical profession, and studied for that 

purpose in the university of Edinburgh, where he took his degree 
vith reputation in 1732. The subject of his inaugural thesis was De 
Labe purulenta. He settled in London, where he appeared in the 
double capacity of author and physician ; but his success in the for- 
mer, as has frequently been the case, seems to have impeded his pro- 
gress in the latter. His first publication, in 1735, was a humorous 
attack upon empirics, in the manner of Lucian, entitled « An Essay 
for abridging the Study of Physic; to which is added, A Dialogue 
betwixt Hygeia, Merc ury, and Pluto, relating to the Practice of 
Physic, as it is managed by a certain illustrious Society ; and an 
Epistle from Usbeck the Persian to Joshua Ward, Esq.” In 1737 
he published a serious professional piece, “ On the Venereal 
Disease ;” and soon after it, a poem, entitled “ The Economy of 
Love,” which met with a success which was probably, in the end, 
2 source neither of satisfaction nor advantage to the author. It is 
an elegant and vigorous performance, but so warm in some of it’s 
descriptions as to have incurred the general censure of licentious- 
ness, which has excluded it from the most reputable collections of 
poetry. The author himself considerably pruned its luxuriances in 
an edition printed in 1768. ‘ 

‘fn 1744 his capital work, the didactic poem on “ The Art of 
preserving Health” appeared, and raised his literary reputation to a 
height. which his after performances scarcely sustained. A poem 
On Benevolence,” in 1751, and another entitled “ Taste, an 
Epistle to a young Critic,” in 1753, showed that he continued _to 
cultivate the Muses, though with no extraordiriary success. A Vo- 
lume in prose of “ Sketches or Essays on various Subjects,” under 
the name of « Launcelct Temple, sq.” in 1758, was better re- 
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¢rived by the public, who admired the humour and knowledge of 
the world which it displayed. The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, then 
his intimate acquaintance, was supposed to have contributed a share 
to this volume. 

«Dr. Armstrong had professional interest enough in 1760 to obtain 
ihe appointment of physician to the army in Germany. From that 
country he wrote: {* Day,” a poem, and “ An Epistle to John 
Wilkes, Esq.” A-reflection upon Churchill in this latter piece 
drew upon him a severe retaliation from that irritable bard in his 
« Journey.” Party now ran so high, especially that of the worst 
kind, national animosity, that a native of Scotland could scarcely 
keep up a friendly intercourse with an English oppositionist: ac- 
cordingly, we find that the intimacy between Dr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Wilkes was dissolved about this time. At the peace of 1763, 
Armstrong returned to London, and resumed the practice of physic ; 
but his habits and manners opposed an insurmountable bar against 
popular success. His mind was too lofty to stoop to intrigue ; his 
manner was stiff and reserved; and his disposition was indolent. 
He continued occasionally rather to amuse than exert himself in 
literary productions, serious and humorous; sometimes, in the 
latter, mistaking oddity for wit, and indulging an unpleasant vein 
of vulgarity in expression, and misanthropy in sentiment. These 
Jater effusions are scarcely worth particularising. In 1771 he made 
a journey to France and Italy, accompanied by the celebrated 
painter, Mr. Fuseli, who warmly attests the benevolence of his cha- 
racter. On this tour he took a last farewell in Italy of his friend 
Smollett, to whom he was much attached. He published a short 
account of this ramble, under the name of Launcelot Temple. His 
last publication, a pamphlet in 1773, entitled “ Medical Essays,” 
accounts in a splenetic manner for the limited practice he attained, 
and complains of his literary critics. He died in September 1779, 
leaving considerable savings from a very moderate income. 

‘ Armstrong was a man much beloved and respected by his inti- 
mates, and seems to have possessed great goodness of heart, as well 
as extensive knowledge and abilities; but a kind of morbid sensi- 
bility preyed on his temper, and a languid listlessness damped his 
intellectual efforts. . The following lines in Thomson’s “ Castle of 
ludolence” are said to have been meant for his portraiture :— 

“ With him was sometimes joined in silent walk 
(Profoundly silent—for they never spoke) 

One shyer still, who quite detested talk; 

Ott st by splcen, at once away he broke 

To groves of pine, and broad o’ershadowing oak, 
There, inly thrill’d, he wander’d all alone, 

And on himself his pensive fary wroke; 

He never utter’d word, save when first shone 


The gittering star of eve ——- * Thank heav’a! the day is done.’ 
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«It should not be forgotten that Armstrong contributed to th’s 
excellent poem the fine stanzas descriptive of the diseases to which 
the votaries of indolence finally become martyrs. 

¢ His reputation as a poet 1s almost solely founded on his ¢ Art 
of preserving Health,” for his other pieces scarcely rise above me- 
diocrity. This may well rank among the first didactic poems in the 
English language; and though that class of poetry is not of the 
highest order, yet the variety incident to his subject has given him 
the opportunity of displaying his powers on some of the most ele- 
vated and interesting topics, and they are found fully adequate to 
the occasion. The work is adopted into the body of English clas- 
sics, and has often been printed, both separately and in collections, 
The following character of Armstrong’s style and manner is given 
in an essay prefixed to an ornamented edition of the poem, printed 
for Cadell and Davies, 1795. “It is distinguished by its sims 
plicity—by a free use of words which owe their strength to their 
plainness—by the rejection of ambitious ornaments, and a near ap- 
proach to common phraseology. His sentences are generally short 
and easy ; his sense clear and obvious. The full extent of his con- 
ceptions is taken in at the first glance; and there are no lotty 
mysteries to be unravelled by a repeated perusal. What keeps his 
language from being prosaic, is the vigour of his sentiments. He 
thinks boldly, feels strongly, and therefore expresses himself 
poetically. Where the subject sinks, his style sinks with it; but 
he has for the most part excluded topics incapable either of vivid de- 
scription, or of the oratory of sentiment. He had from nature a 
musical ear, whence his lines are scarcely ever harsh, though ap- 
parently without much study to render them smooth. On the 
whole, it may not be too much to assert, that no writer in blank 
verse can be found more free from stiffness and affectation, more 
energetic without harshness, and more dignified without formality.” 
biog. Britan. 


On the whole, we congratulate the public on so favourable a 
commencement of a work of such importance not only to the 
cause of science and of literature, but to the purposes of general 
information ; and we sincerely wish the health of the now sur- 
viving author may be preserved, and his valuable life prolonged, 
til the completion of his undertaking. 
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(Continued from Page 72.) 


HE Translations and Imitations from Horace are twenty-six in 
number. They are taken from odes of a considerable variet 
of measure. And in this variety it will be found that the English 
measures of the farafhrastic version equal the original. It will net 
be found, however, that they corressond by analogy of character and 
effect to their respective originals so much as might be expected. 

In translating 4ric poetry, the numbers and their peculiarities, 
analogous as far as may be where they cannot be equivalent, are so 
essential a part of the merit, that they ought to enter into the inves- 
tigation. And the Analysis itself is not uninteresting to a critical ob- 
servation, or a poetic ear. 

We shall therefore, without apology, lay it before the reader. 


Review of Miss Seward’s Poems. 


Translated by Miss Seward. 


Measures. Translated. 


Odes of Horace. 


Measures. Original. 


No. I. 
Monocolos. 
L. 1. Ode.1. Tetrameter choriam- 
bus asclepiadeus. 
This in its rdythm and effect is 
a Dactylic measure. 


No. II. 
5. Tricolos tetrastrophos. 
This is also Dactylie in its ca- 
dence: the two first being the 
asclepiadeus tetrameter. 


No. III. 
Dicolos distrophos. 

7. HexaMeterR with an al- 
ternate ¢fodic verse, which is also 
the final tetrameter of the same 
measure. 

Genus: heroic or Dacrylic. 

No. IV. 
8. Dicolos tristrophos. 

The first a dimeter deficient by 
afoot in the close; the second a 
trochzo-dactylic; the third a like 
measure with the first. 

Mixt Genus of Jembic* and 
Dactylic. 


No. I. 
Aregularchoric o pE, divided inta 
strophe and anitistrophe thrice re- 
peated. It is compos’d of the 
heroic verse, and the six and eight 
syllable clegiac, and closes with 
the Alexandrine. It has alternate 
and consecutive rhimes intermixt. 
The imfplex hric Genus. 
No. II. 

The elegiac alternate verse closed 
by a couplet: all in the deroic 
measure. 

Genus: mixt of the major 
elegiac and heroic. 

No. ITI. 

The heroic with‘alternate rhime ; 
closing with the double heroic 
couplet. 


Genus: the hero. 


No. IV. 


The elegiac of eight syllables, 
with the alternate ferozc, on the se- 
cond and fifth verse, rhimes alter- 
nate and consecutive intermix’d. 

Genus: the implex lyric. 





* The long and short syllables a/ternate take generically the name 


of the most usual: as Dactylic comprehends also the spondee. 


No. VHUL, 


Q Mega- 
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Measures. Original. 
No. V. 

9. Atcaic: Tricolos tetra- 
strophos. 

Three out of four of the lines 
which compose this grand and 
animated measure are of the Dac- 
tylic or heroic genus. Mixt Ge- 


nus of Jambic and Dactylic; the 
Dactylic preponderating. 
Jo. VI. 


11. Monocolos. Ionic. 

This singular measure ap- 
proaches to the wild character of 
the dithyrambic genus. It has, 
however, a gravity and a solemn 
kind of force arising from its si- 
milarity to measured prose, the 
limits of its numbers being inde- 
terminate. It is one of the 
rhythmi circulatorii which return 
into themselves. 

No. VII. 
31. Arcarc: as No. 5. 
No. VIII. 

38. Sapeurc: Dicolos tetra- 
strophos. 

;. No. IX. 

L. Il. 2. Sarruie. 


No. X. 


3. ALCAICc: as No, 5. 


No. XI. 


& Saprpuic: as No. &. 


Seward’s 


Poems. 


Measures. Translated. 
No. V 
Elegiac QUATRAIN alternate in 
the Heroic measure or mayor elegiac, 


No. VI. 

As the fifth, No. 2, except in 
the anomalous variation of the 
Alexandrine at the end of the first 
stanza. 


No. VII. 

A regular choric ode, strophe 
and antistrophe. First stanza— 
Verse 1 of 8 syllables; 2 of 10; 
8 of 9; 4 of 9; 5 of 10; 6of 
12. Consecutive rhime. Second 
stanza—Verses 1 and 2, 8 syl- 
lable; 3.and 4,10; 5and 6, of 8. 
Quatrain of alternate, and double 
couplet of consecutive rhime. 

No. X. 

The heroic quatrain, or greater 
elegiac, as No. 5: with close on the 
double couplet in consecutive 
rhime. 

No. XI. 

8. Lyric implex of 8 verses. 
ist rhimes to the 4th; 2d to the 
5th; 3d to the 6th: 7th and 8th 
heroic couplet ending with the 
Alexendrine. It differs from No. 
8 only in the additional closing 
verse ; and that its stanzas are of 
one species throughout. Verse 
unequal. Ist and 4th, 10 syl- 
labies; 2d and 5th, 8; 3d and 
oth, 6; 7th and 8th, 10, II. 

Mixtr Genus, of the mapr 
sind minor lex tae and heroic. 

MEas 
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Measures. Original. 
No. XII. 
9. Atcaic: as No. 5. 


No. XIII. 
Sarppuic: as No.9. 
No. XIV. 
12. Asclepiadeus; Clausula Gly 
conica. 
Dicolos tetrastrophos. 
Genus DactTyticum, sive 
HEROUM. 
The three first as in No. 1. 
The fourth a Dactylic trimeter. 
No. XV. 
14. Atcaic: as No.7. 


No. XVI. 
L. If. 10. As No. 14. 


No. XVII. 
. As No. 2. 


No. XVIII. 
Dicolos distrophos. 

19. Alternate short and long 
verse. The first a Dactylic tri- 
meter ; the second a Dactylic tetra- 
meter, or asclepiadean, as No. 1. 

Genus DacryLicuM; mis- 
tum. No. XIX. 

23. Atcare: as No. 5. 

No. XX. 

L.IV. 3. As No. 18. 
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Measures. Translated. 
No. XII. 

As No. 2; excepting an Alex- 
andrine for the close ; and that the 
alternate rhimes are in the minor 
elegiac. 

No. XIII. 

As No. 9 exactly 

No. XIV. 

Elegiac quatrain of eight and 

six syllables. 


Genus: the minor elegiac. 


No. XV. 

Rhimes alternate: terminated 
by an Aeroic couplet clos’d with an 
Alexandrine. 

GeENUs: 


the mixt minor ele- 


giac and heroic. 
No. XVI. 
Couplet of eight syllables, 
twice repeated, succeeded each 
time by an intermediate line of 6. 


Genus: the mixt minor ek- 
giac triplets of consecutive and 
alternate verse. 

No. XVII. 

Heroic alternate quatrain with 
the Aeroic couplet for its base ter- 
minated by the Alexandrine. 

Genus: the mixt heroic of 
alternate and consecutive Verse. 

No. XVIII. 

Minor elegiac quatrain. 


Genus: the simple elegiac. 


No, XIX. 

As No. 2. 

No. XX. 

Quatrain of alternate rhime he- 
roic and elegiac intermixt: close 
heroic couplet terminated with 
the Alexandrine. 

Genus: mixt; deroie and ee- 
gia. 


Msa- 
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Measures. Original. Measures. Translated. 
No. XXI. No. XXI. 
Dicolos distrophos. 7. Elegiac quatrain of 10 syl- 
7. Hexameter; withtheclosing lables: or major elegiac: as No. 
half of the elegiac pentameter. 53; except that the stanzas are 
Genus. Elegiacum minus. closed alternately by an —4lexan- 
drine. 
Genus: the mayor elegiac. 
No. XXII. No. XXII. 
10. As No. 6. Stanza of five verses. 





Four first verses of eight syl- 
lables, last heroic. 

Ist, 3d, and 4th rhime ; 2d and 
5th. 

Genus: Mixt minor elegiac 
and feroic of alternate consecutive 
verse. Lyric implex. 

No. XXIII. No. XXIil. 

11. SAPPHIC. As No. 16. Verses of eight 
syllables in consecutive rhime and 
alternate verse of six interpos’d 

after each couplet. 




















































No. XXIV. No. XXIV. 





























L. V. 2. Dicolos distrophos. Regular choric ode with strophe 
ist lamb. Trimeter. and antistrophe. 
2d Dimeter Iambus, as in the 
preceding. 
No. XXV. No. XXV. 
7. As No, 24. Elegiac quatrain of eight syl- 





lables in alternate rhime clos’d by 
the heroic couplet. It is the 
minor species of No. 2: and No. 
20 is intermediate between both. 
No. 12 is the same measure with 
this, excepting the Alexandrine. 



































No. XXVI. No. XXVI. 
15. Dicolos distrophos. Heroic verse in the simple con- 
Hexameter with the Dimeter secutive rhime. 








Jambus. 


It appears by this Analysis that there are 12 different measures in 
the original for these 26 odes. And the whole number of distinct 
TToratian measures, according to Perorrt, is but 19. 

The seven measures of which Miss Seward has not any Odes in 
her selection are— 

L.1. 4. Tricols tristrophes: ex tetrametto bucolico ; 

Dimetro trochaico imperfecto ; 

Senario semipede deficiente ; 

L. II. Dicolos distrophos. 

18. Ex dimetro trochaico semipede deficiente. 

Senario iambico semipede deficiente. 
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L. Il. 12. Jonicus a minore. 

This has a near relation to a species of the Anacreontie. 

L. V. 11. Dicolos tristrophos. 

Ex iambico mistum et elegiaco minore, 

13. Dicolos tristrophos. 

Ex feroo, iambico et elegiaco minore. 

16. Dicolos distrophos. 

Ex hexametro et tambo, 

17. The simple dramatic measure or sexarius. 

These, except the last, are so peculiarly compounded as perhaps to 
admit no analogous measure of our poetry. 

it will be observ’d, that of Miss Sewarp’s there are only the 
Nos. 2, 6, and 19, and Nos. 9 and 13, respectively, that are abso- 
lutely the same measure. But though the great generic differences 
of measure or marked cadence are not few, the specific differences 
of many of the odes are so small as to require close investigation to 
observe them. 

The Genera of the Exglishodes are—the nEroic*, the ELE- 
crac, the mixtT, the cHoRIc. 

The sfecies in the English odes are these— 

1. Simple heroic rhime in consecutive verse. 

2. Alternate heroic rhime, or the major elegiac. 
3, Alternate heroic rhime with consecutive for the close. 
4. The same with alternate Alexandrine terminating. 
5. Minor elegiac of eight syllables alternate verse. 

5. Mixt elegiac of the major and the minor combin’d closing on the 
heroic couplet. 

7. Mixt elegiac minor—of the 8 and 6 syllable verse combin’d, 
closing with the heroic couplet. 

8. Mixt elegiac of one mode of the major, and two of the minor, 
closed with a double heroic couplet. 

9, Mixt minor elegiac of consecutive and alternate rhime. 

Lyric measures of implex rhime. 

10. of three verses. 

Pi. of five. 

12. of sever. 

13. of eight. 

14. Choric measure of nine syllables. 

15. Regular comrounp ode, with its systems of strothe and 


antistrophe. 

The distinct GENERA Of the Latin are, t 
IAMBIC, MIXT, and CHORIC. 

The distinet ssecies of the Latin odes from which these English 
are translated or imitated are— 

1. The TeETRAMETER Choriambic. No. 1. 

2. Tetrameterchoriambiccombin’d with the Dacty/ictrimeter. No. 14. 

3. The sarpuic, or trocheo Dactylic combin’d with a Dactylic 
close. No. 8. e . 


| 
' 
i 


1© HEROIC, ELEGIAC, 





* It will be observed we have but one measure for our deroic 
and iambic. 
4. HEXaMETER 
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4. Hexameter with epodic tetrameter heroic from the begin- 
ning, if the fourth foot be a spondee, or the end, always, of the same 
verse. No. 3. 

5. Mixt heroic and elegiac, or hexameter with an ¢fodic clause com- 
pos’d of the latter half of the fentameter. No. 21. 

6. Hexameter with an efodic verse of the dimeter iambus. No. 24. 

7. lambic trimeter with the dimeter iambus subjoin’d. No. 23. 

8. Dactylic trimeter deficient with the second half of a pentameter 
subjoin’d. No. 18. 

9. Dimeter Daciyl-trocheus with tetrameter choriambus. No. 4. 

10. Terameter choriamb; twice: heroic trimeter with spondaic 
close; heroic trimeter with Dactylic close. No. 2. 

11. Arcarc or iambo Dactylic twice, with dimeter iambus re- 
dundant and Dactylico-trochaic close. No. 5. 

12. lonic cuoRtAMBuS, beginning with the first half of the 
pentameter elegiac. No. 6. 

It is evident the frst ode in the translations with its strophe and 
antistrophe can have ao analogy with the perfectly simple measure and 
uniform rhythm of the frst in the original. 

It is also evident that in No. 2 the correspondence, cadence, and 
character of the verse is wide of the livelier 4ric air of this ode of 
Horace. Mitron, though not without harshness, has approached 
to a resemblance. 

No. 3 might have had a similar effect given it, if the closing 
couplet had been rejected, and the 2d and 4th verse shorten’d. 

No. 4 has a real affinity of construction to the original, as we find 
it commonly divided; but if the true division would make the 
original, as here, a dicolos tristrophos in this form, 

Dimeter ex Dactylo cum epitrito secundo, 

Dimeter ex epitrito cum choriambo, 

Dimeter Dactylo trochao spondzus: ex Dactylo cum epitrito 

secundo, ut primus, 

the affinity vanishes; but a very agreeable measure emerges of 
the original ode, instead of a measure very hobbling and discon- 
nected. For though, as the ode is usually divided, the structure be 
similar, it would be very injurious to Miss Sewarp to say that the 
cadence at all resembles, when the Latin is so drokenly measur’d rather 
than divided. 

No. 5. The measures resemble in nothing but in being quatrain, 
to the original alcaic. 

No. ¢. The English could not have been made in any degree si- 
milar without introducing a cadence which would have appear’d 
very harsh and broken. 

No. 7 is No. 5 of the original repeated; and is farther from a 
resemblance than before, by the addition of the heroic close. 

No. 8. 18 the safphic : to which the translation gives a lyric mea- 
sure of great beauty, spirit, and variety, but mwholly a different kind. 

No 9. Again the same simple measure in the original: for which 
the translation has the heroic quatrain alternate with augmented 

pomp in tts close. 10. 
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10. As No. 5. 

11. Here the translation still further varies from the sapphic by a 
very rich and diversified measure of im/lex rhime in eight verses. 

i2. Atcaic translated into the minor elegiac, clos’d with the 
heroic couplet. This makes the reversing of the progress of the 
rhythm very striking ; as the alcaic closes on short measures, having 
commenced in long, and this begins in Jong and closes in short. 
Yet still there is a general analogy of measure and of effect; though 
with opposite arrangement. 

13. Here the safphic is represented in a measure like that chosen 
for the very dissimilar aleaic. Indeed so it was in No.9; and 
exactly so again here. 

i4. Here the measure of the original, totally Dactylic, is given in 
the minor elegiac stanza of alternate rhime; than which nothing 
can be more dissimilar in measure and cadence. 

15. Here again the alcaic, which partakes of the same character 
as the saat is translated into the mixt genus of the minor ele- 
giac quatrain (No. 7 of the genera describ’d): a measure yet more 
flaintive than the preceding English measure. 

16. The same as 14m the original. In the translation it is the 
compound minor elegiac. 

17. As No. 2 in the original: and as the same No. in the trans- 
lation; except that here it closes with an Alexandrine. 

18. Alternate short and long verse of the Dactylic genus. In the 
translation alternate but an verse of the minor elegiac. This, 
however, has something of approach to the character and effect of 
the original measure. 

19. Alaic. Translated in the measure of No. 2. 

20. As 18 in the original. Quatrain in the translation of alter- 
nate long and short verse. This wou'd have well represented the 
original by the alternation of unequal verse, but the order is inverted. 
And, beside this, an heroic close is added with an Alexandrine termi- 
nation. This entirely destroys the lightness and simplicity of effect 
admir’d in the beautiful original. 

21. Furi werorc, with the half elegiac measure subjoin’d in the 
original. In the translation the elegiac quatrain of the major genus of 
equal verse; except that it is alternately clos’d with the Alexandrine. 

22. Again the singular Ionic which begins with a portion of the 
heroic commencing in a spondee, or, in other words, with the first 
member of the asclepiadean verse, and proceeds with a choriambic 
cadence of peculiar character. For this in the translation is given a 
sweet and very elegant choric stanza of five verses. Nothing can 

be more distant than the character of the two measures, 

23. Sapphic. 23. Elegiac sestain of eight 
syllables in consecutive rhime, 
the 3d and 6th of six syllables in 
alternate. These are agreeable 
measures, and much the most re- 
sembling to the original. 

24. The FULL DRAMATIC 24. In the translation a long 

IAMBUs of the antients with the splendid ode of 162 verses, with 
minor iambic measure subjoin’d tie magnificentapparatusofsiry/2 
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25. Senarius follow’d by the minor iambus. 
25. ‘The elegiac ¢ quatrain of eight syllables in alternate rhime is 
here again remov’d from its affinity, w hich in some degree it would 
have hewn to the original, by the addition of the heroic couplet 
in the close. Yet on the hdl the consonance in spirit and 
animation overcomes this difference. 

26. The simple he roic verse in consecutive rhime: for the heroic 
iu the original follow’d by the minor iambus. L. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 











Asiatic Researches. (Concluded from Vol. I. P. 220.) 


F it be the province of criticism to guard the precincts of lite. 
] rature from the intrusion of ignorance and of imposture, it 
is at least equal y so to defend from misrepresentation and in- 
jury the character o f those who have deserved well of their age 
and country, and who are no longer able to vindicate them- 
selves. Under this consider ation we have a particular pleasure 
in laying before our readers a decisive testimony in favour of 
the late ‘james Bruce, Esq. who, we conceive, has scarcely ob- 
taine a from his countrymen that applause to w hich his long and 
dangerous expe ditions, his courage and promptitude on many 
occasions, and his distinguished literary merits, seem to have in- 
titled him. The novelty and singularity of the facts which he 
relates have, indeed, with some persons, militated against their 
credibility ; but if it should appear, from collateral and indis- 
putable testimony, that the most important of them are true, we 

nay perhaps be justified i in giving him credit for the rest. 

‘This testimo my will be found in the work now under consi- 
deration (vol. J. p. 22), where, in a conversation between an 
Abyssinian, named Abram, and Sir William Jones, it appears 
that the African, in mentioning the royal prison called Wahinin, 
situated on a very lofty mountain, in whack the sons and daugh- 

rs of the A byssini lan kings were confined, observed, that from 
a nature of the thing ticular description of it could not be 
obtained :— 


rane 
iz 
So a pes 


‘ But,’ continued he, ¢ a all these matters are explained, I suppose, 
in the writings of Yakés, whom I saw thirteen years ago in Gisendar. 
He was a p shy sician, and h ad attended the king’s brother, who was 
also a vazir, in his last illness. The prince died : yet the king loved 
Yalu; and indeed all the court and people loved him. The king 
received him in his palace as a guest, supplied him with every thing 
he could want; and, when he went to see the sources of the Nile, 


and other curiosities (for he was extremely curious), he received 


every j possible assistance and accommodation from the royal favor. 
ie understood the languag es, and wrote and collected many books 
which hie carried with him. 
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“ 


¢ It was impossible for me to doubt,’ says Sir William Jones, ¢ (espe- 
cially when he described the person of Ydé¢) that he meant James 
Bruce, sq. who travelled in the dress ofa Syrian physician, and pro- 
bably assumed with judgment a name well known in Abyssinia. 

‘ He is still, proceeds the president, revered on Mount Sinai for 
his sagacity in discovering a spring of which the monastery was in 
great need. He was known at Jedda by Mer Mohammed Hussain, 
one of the most intelligent Mahomedans in India; and I have seen 
him mentioned with great regard in a letter from an Arabian mer- 
chant at Afokha.’ 


So indisputable an evidence in favour of this distinguished 
traveller, given in a remote part of the world, and before he had 
published the narrative of his adventures, ought to place him 
beyond the reach of suspicion and misrepresentation ; and al- 
though this circumstance has long been known, yet we have 
thought it incumbent upon us, by placing it in these pages, to 
give it as extensive a circulation as our journal can supply. 

From a paper on the Trial by Ordeal among the Hindus by 
Ali Ibrahim Khan, communicated by Warren Hastings, Esq. 
we extract the following account of the trial of a Hindu by 

rdeal, upon which we leave our readers to form their own 
conjectures :— 


‘In the year of the Messiai 1783, a man was tried by the /or bait 
at Bendres, in the presence of me Ali [brahim Khan, onthe following 
occasion. A man had accused one Sancar of larceny, who pleaded 
that he was not guilty; and as the theft could not be proved by legal 
evidence, the trial by fire-ordeal was tendered to the appellee, and 
accepted by him. ‘This well-wisher to mankind advised the learned 
magistrates and Pandiis to prevent the decision of the question by a 
mode not conformable to the practice of the company’s government, 
and recommended an oath by the water of the Ganges and the leaves 
of sulasi in a little vessel of brass, or by the book Herivansa, or the 
stone Salgram, or by the hallowed ponds or basons; all which oaths 
are used at Bexares. When the parties obsiinately refused to try the 
issue by any one of the modes recommended, and insisted on atrial 
by the hot ball, the magistrates and Pandits of the court were ordered 
to gratify their wishes; and, setting aside those forms of trial in 
which there could be only a distant fear of death, or loss of property, 
as the just punishment of perjury by the sure, yet slow, judgment ot 
heaven, to perform the ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dierma 
Séstra: but it was not till after mature deliberation for four months, 
that a regular mandate issued for a trial by the red hot ball; and this 
was at length granted for four reasons: first, because there was no 
other way of condemning or absolving the person accused ; secondly, 
because both parties were Hindus, and this mode of trial was spe- 
cially appointed in the Dherma Sdstra by the ancient law-givers ; 
thirdly, because this ordeal is practised in the dominions of the 
Hindu Rajé:; and fourthly, because it might be useful to inquire how 

No.VUl.. R it 
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it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted, and for the hand that 
held it (o avoid being burned. An order was accordingly sent to the 
Pandits of the court aud of Beadres to this effect: “ Since the parties 
accusing and accused are both Hindus, and will not consent to any 
trial but that by the hot ball, let the ordeal desired be duly performed 
in the manner pres scribed by the Mitdcsheré, or commentary on 
Ydgyawalcya.” 

ow hen preparations were made for the trial, this well-wisher to 
mankind, a by allthe learned professors, by the officers of th 
court, the Si ipahis of Cap xtain Hogan's battalion, and many inhabitants 
of Benéres, went to the pla ice pre spared, and endeavoured to dissuade 
the appe lor from requiring t he accused to be tried by fire, adding 
« if his hand be not burned, you shall certainly be imprisoned.” The 
accuser, not deterred by this menace, persisted in demanding the 
trial. The ceremony, therefore, was thus conducted in the presence 
of me Al lérahin Khén. 

‘ The Pendits of the court and the city, having worshipped the God 
of Knowledge, and presented their oblation of clarified butter to the 
fire, formed nine circles of ‘cow-dung on the ground; and, having 
bathed the appellee in the Ganges, brought him with his clothes wet; 
when, toremove alls suspic ion of deceit, they washed his hands with 
pure water: then, having written a state of ‘the case and the words of 
the mentra ona Palinyra-leaf, they tied it on his head ; and put into his 
hands, which they opened and joined together, seven leaves of fisfal, 
seven of jend, seven blades of darbha grass, a few flowers, and some 
barley moistened with curds, which the y fastened with seven threads 
of raw white cotton. After this they made the iron ball red hot, 
and, taking it up wi ith tongs, pl: wed it in his hands. He walked with 
it, step by step, the : space of three ¢2z and a half, through each of the 
seven intermediate rings, and threw the ball imto the zak, where it 
burnt the grass that had been leftin it. He next, to prove his vera- 
c ity, rub bed : some rice in the husk - “tween his heads: ; which were 
afterwards ned, and were so far from being bere. that not 
even a bli ister r was rais ed on eitherof them. Since it is the nature of 
fire to burn, the officers of the court, and people of Bendres, near five 
hundred of whom attended the ceremony, were astonished at the 

wisher to mankind was poe amazed. It 

pprehension, that probably the fresh leaves, 
hings, which, as it has been me nti ioned, were placed on 

the hands of the accused, had prevented their be ing burned; besides 
that the time was but short between his takin; g the ball and throwi ng 
it down ; yet it is positively declared in the ” Dievind Sastra, andi in 
the written opinions of the most r¢ spectable Paxdits, that the h hand 
of a man who speaks truth cannot be burned; and 41 Ib: ahim Khan 
ee ainly saw bytes his own eyes, as many others also saw with 
theirs, that the hands of the appellee in this cause were unhurt by 
Fle was consequent v discharged. But, that men naight 
re be deterred from demanding the trial by ordeal, the ap- 

vas committed for aweck. After all, if sucha trial could be 
‘cn ouce or twice by several inte! igent men, acquainted with na :* 
ra 
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ral philosophy, thev might be able to assign the true reason why a 
man’s hand may be burned in some cases , aud not in others.’ 


Having before extended our extracts and observations to a 
considerable length, we shall now close our account of these 
instructive and entertait 1ing vol umes, in which science and 
taste are happily blended, and w “_ ch will confer lasting honour 
on the Society by which they were produced, 


A. N.C, 








An Account of the regular Gradation in Man, and in d liferent Animals and 
Veg setables 5 and from — cr to the latter; ill ust anil vith Engra- 
wings adapted to ~ Subject. By Charles White. Avo. ff» 146. 
10s. 6d. Dilly. 99. 


ce: following is the substance of Afr, WuITE’s Essay :— 
‘The complexion and general colo ur, i née anatomical struc- 
ture of the bones, nerves, and muscles, the conformation of the 
head, and the quantity of the brain, in the mena nd women of 
Europe, constitute the perfection of the anim ue frame. ‘The 
negro of Africa, the Asiatic, the copper-colou red American, 
are, respectively, less and less perfect, as anit als, j in properees 
as th .eir bodily structure varies more and more widely from that 
of the vigorous and handsome European. The simile, OF apes, 
in the brute creation, are inferior, and but a little inferior, in 
— excellence, to the lowest class of human beings. ‘There 
, inthe species of the stmze, a gradation of powers and form 
ae to that which takes place among men. ‘The same 
thing may be observed of every other genus of beings in the 
animal creation. So nearly and so grac dually do the species of 
these various genera mutually rise and descend to one a1 nother 
that it is often exceedingly difficult to say with what parti- 
cular species one genus ends or another begins. Eve n the e 
boundaries between the different kingdoms of nature, anima! 
vegetable, and mineral, as well as those between the seve eal 
grand classes of animals, appear, when ni idly surveyed, to be 
almost entirely imperceptible. Throughout all sublunary na- 
ture there exists one regular gr adation of excellencé of being, 
a scale of existence connecting, by intermediate links a1 und de- 
grees, the meanest with the highest of things. It is not the 


ir uence of climate, food, exercise, education, or accident, but 


the indestructible order of nature, which hes established this 
gradation, with all those beautiful varieties of which it is — 
up. ‘lo say that the differences of the human species hax 
tt in the course of time, created by the power of external 
‘rcumstances, is utterly absurd. 
R 2 Naturalisis 
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Naturalists and anatomists are freely taxed by the author for 


facts to support tthis theory. Some facts are produced from the 

priva te information of men of eminence, whom he consulted, 

either in personal interviews or by correspondence. Many 

curious particulars are related by Mr. Wuire, from his own 

peculiar observations and investigations. The engravings 
exhibit comparative views ' the Aeads of the different classe 

of the human species, of the crural bones of a negro and an 

European, of certain il lars in the anatomy anc d the erte- 
rior forms of the simi. It is chiefly by induction fron 

facts in coi nparative anatomy that the author has laboured to 

establish his d ctrine. 

Mr. Wuite deserves great praise for the extraordinary di- 

e with odhie oN “ a 9om to have enquired mto the most 

e facts respecting he subject of his Kssay. He has 

ti sane inte elligenc e, re works 

of some modern ageless rists and naturalists. He is a pupil 

of the school of Bonnet, Blumenbach, tans and Hunter, 

1Ci loes certainly no discredit to his masters, 

tivated the province of -ARATIVE ANATOMY, 


to be explored, Wi (hac legree 


preficiency d 
c 


ch there remains yet mucl 
industry, and consequent success, which encourage us 
no unimportant discoveries from his tarther perse- 
verance in these purs suits. W hether borrowing his tacts from 
the authority of other p! 1ysiologists, or relating such as have 
been first observed by! himself, he is still instructive and enter- 
taining. The student of phys siology and comparative ana~ 
tomy may peruse this volume with no small ladvantage. Nor 
will it k rove unamusing even to the adepi in the profound 
science a Lavaterian phy: siognomy ! It a a 0, as we should 
su ppose, not unworthy of the attention of the painter and the 
W ould that estly sto; 
sple enc lid gneve, oO reacer ! is nc t without its ault Mr. 
VHITE’s general doctrine of the regular GRADATION inman 
and other beings is neither new nor true. It is the old doc- 
trine of a perfect scale of beings, propagated from the Optinusm 
of Leibnitz ; taught by Poe in his Kssay on Man, with the 
most enchanting embellishments of poesy; fiercely impugned 
by the Swiss Logician Crousaz ; a by the I: ate Soame 
Jenyns, in his superficial disquisitic n on the O Jrigin of I vil ; 
and laid to sleep by [Dr. foln with what we should have 
Suppos sed 3 an € ernal quietus, in his witty and admirably rea- 
ve review of the book of Jenyns. Jo shnson demonstrated 
he! imposs sibility of the existence of the fancied scale of beings, 
s shewing that there were no where in the pretended grada- 


tion 
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tion any two beings, or spec ies of bei aes, which, aif fering from 
one anoth er, yet “differed so little that no inte seemediate exist- 
e placed by fancy between them, that, at the 
highest eminence of such a scale, the distance must still be 
immense between the most exalted of created beings and God 
the entien creator; that the distance was also oe 
surable between the meanest of existences and ab solu 
entity. ‘This refutation was then c mmplete and irrefra 
still retains all its ancient force. 2/7. Wuite ha 
thing more than bring from comparative anatomy an d ph 
ology new facts to support a a nd il illustrate the old, exploded d 
trine—facts which, though oftes curious and valuable in them- 
selves, are useless towards his eta eral purpose ; nay, in many 
instances, directly contradict it. It is true, th at Sit ilitudes, re= 
ciprocal relations, and a varied distribution of powers and qua- 
lities radically the same, must necessa ly « exist, as so many ties 
of combination, among being gs which b xelong all to ones system. 
But we are not yet in possession even of a mil Hionth part of those 
facts, which we must, of necessity, know, before we shall be 
able to determine the precise order of those similitudes, relations 
and ties. All that we can, at present, confidently affirm con- 
cerning them, is, that the idea ofa regular and accurate gra- 
dation is a vain, unphilosophical fancy, 

“The notions of Mr. WHITE are equally superficial, and his 
reasonings are alike inconclusive, so far as they are intended to 
support the opinion of an original and indelible distinction off 
species in the human race. Not one of his facts is, at once, 
authentic and incompatible with the opinion which he opposes. 
He makes affirmations in denial of the ‘alicia of climate and 
local circumstances, which are even commonly known to be 
false . He is, sometimes, ridiculously puerile ; as whew he in 
fers from the account of Cain’s marriage, in the book of Ge- 
nesis, that he did not get his wife among the daughters s of 
Adan. In respect to this whole matter, the truth is, that we 

renot yet in possession 1 of a sufficient numb t r of facts to en- 

le e us to detern nine, otherwise than in ¢ fare ority 
of R evelation, wh ocher the races of man] ‘lind | have, or have not, 


ence mig nt b 


0 
been originally distinct; but that every known pre bability 
S ems te o evince us to be all the descendents of one primal pair. 
But Mr. Wutre does not even reason w ith skill or plausi- 
bilit y in fa your of the theory which he wis 1eS to maintain. 
His - leis inc ‘orrect an a ine elegant: his ratiocination is, eve ry 
¢ \ 


y 2. 2 ee: | 
where, ble and illog rical : tructut re O1 his Work 18 unskulfui 


. aver tures ‘ } ne i Tam we A 
Rep i Nt gor ag we have given him the praise of dili- 


gence, and of some ability for the mv votives of comparative 
anatomy, we have done fuil justice to his merits. 
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Essay on the Causes, Early Signs, and Prevention of Pulmonary Consump. 
tion, for the Use of Parents and f rece/ttors. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 
Bu. fp. 274. 55. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


I. Bes O of the most important systems of parts in the human 

body are, the ARTERIES which conduct nourishment, 
in the form of blood, through the whole frame; and the 
ABSORBENT vessels, which secrete from the blood various hu- 
nours, to be either discharged externally, as excrementitious, 
or transmitted for the support of the finer parts of the animal 
ceconomy. Whenever the satin cease to discharg e the 
due proportion of the proper humours from the blood 


SPS, kM v3 ee ssi 
wrote th arteri éS, tne is th COmMmME;ICS 
5 


flow 
shent Ci a dis 

in the health, which, uuless its ; progress be by nature or } 
man care prevented, necessarily terminates in CONSUMPTION, 
if the secretion be interrupted in the dungs; in SCROFULA, if 
its interruption be in the gland. n this disorder Byes matter 
is accumulated which the action of the ehsordents should have 
conveyed away. As well the action of the puter as that of 
the a bsorbenis, IS cons epnents deranged... The structure of 
the eed is, then, { adually destroyed ; and a formation of 
those unnatura! excrescences called | éubereles, i if the seat of the 
disorder be in the lungs, may, probably, ensue. In the pro- 


gress of CONSUMPTION to its fatal end, the structure of the 
lungs is continually more and more destroyed, the growth of 
preternatural matter is increased, the pa strength is en- 
- : . eo ° % g , 
feebled, and the fever is inflamed, till neither arteries nor ab- 
7 aa rr -< . 
their functions, ‘The living being 


perrorm 


gales 

sorbenis can longer 
a. 1: _ 

neil di 

j constitution ; childhood and youth 

n exercise, by the denial of animal 

ipply of food of any sort, by unna- 

frame €, UF by application to hurtful 

exposure to frequent, great, and sudden 

from a hot ne a cold temperature, such as are necessarily 

oned by the lightness of our er apparel, and the 


+} 


partments; the occupations of stone-cutters, 

sin the se rides mmanafactares in gene- 

la transn ig its matter, by absorpti ym, to the 

in general, the employments and modes of living 
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share, from infancy, a liberal proportion of anima! food ; let 
them shun such sedent tary at ul domestic occupations as are in- 
famous for that early mortality, by consuMPTioNn, which at- 
tends them. Resume the flannels and other w peltena garments 
of our ancestors, which affected cleanliness and ostentation 
have taught us to lay aside. Diminish your fires; throw a 
your doors and windows; return to the robust and ma ne ex 
excises of your more vigorous forefathers. Butchers, xa 
women, persons in general who live much in the open air, 
consume a good deal of animal food, and have frequent occa- 
sion to breathe in an atmosphere of carbonated hydrog C 
- le liable to CONSUMPTIVE ailmenis. Let the situations of 
hese people be prefeired for young persons whose constitutions 
ear to have, early, a hectic tendency. Abolish the whol 
system of female dress, education, emplo yments, 
nd amusements; and give us, i 
eating, athletic lasses of 
ful the ravages of this prevaleut di 
prevented, can rar ely be healed! In the course of a ae 
seven years, out or 1511, the number of the deaths register: “a 
in one particular parish in Bristol, no fewer than 6 33 were by 
CONSUMPTION. The incessant cough, the expectorations of 
matter, the fits of hectic fever receiving continual exacerba- 
tion, the anxious, sleepless nights, the “languid, joyless days 
of the unfortunate patient, the acuter ho ns which torment him 
as his end draws nearer, the wretched tortured suspense of sur- 
rounding relations and friends, ied this, perhaps, of all 
those diszases to which human nature is subject, the most af- 
nictive both to sense and sentiment. 
Yet no remedy can be pi sean yeni by the physician, of 
which the eficacy may be considered as surely effectual to 
top the progress of the an eration in thr 
sores, to restore the languis hing enercy « of the absorbents, aad 
to quiet the fevered action of the arte? is. If at iy one medicine 
i be thought to possess this su; preme, invaluable virtue, it 
, perhaps, the tincture of the herb fox-glove, the digitalis 
pet ete of the botanists. This herb was, ancient! y, a po- 
pular specific in consuMPTions. It is, even now, not unfre- 
quen itly prescribed’ by medical practitioners in genei al; but only 
when all other remedies have been tried in vain, and certain 
deathisnear. Dr. Darwin was the first among the physicians 
of the present time that suggested the possibil ity of its re 
ducing happier and more powerful effects in CONSUMPTION, 
than were certainly known to have been, as y et, derived fram 
it. Dr. Fowrer and Dr. Drake, adopting it-into use in con 
sequence of Dr. Darwin’s hints, have, in different 
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prescribed it with complete and astonishing success. Dr, 
Bepvoes himself has followed the same example, not, indeed, 
with equal success, but with enough to make him hope, that 


ereafter, as sure a remedy for consumpiton, 
j. 
it 


Sfox-glove may be, h 
as the Peruvian bark now is for ague. The i bene! ficial 
action of this remedy consists in producing a great diminution 
of that action of the arteries by which the ulceration of the 
lungs is continually increased; and in so augmenting the ac. 
tion of the absorbents, that the purulent matter is quickly c car- 
ried a way by them, their proper energies are fully renewe d, 
and the ulcers are, consequently, healed. Dr. BepDoEs has, 
also, Ar that beneficial alleviating effects are to be obtained 
from the use of the hot bath, in the extreme debility of con. 
SUMPTION. 

This is a faithful abstract of the substance of the present 
work. 

I]. Dr. BeppoEs displays, in this book, all his wonted ar. 

nur for the an iation of the ills of hy umanity, and the im- 
provement of the medical art. ‘The beautiful ingenuity of his 
theory, and the dilicence with which he has collected those 
various facts upon which it is founded, deserve every praise. 
Could our puny applause gratify his heart, or promote his 
aims, it should he amply paid. We contemplate the energy 
and comprehension of his mind, the eniseliig activity of his 
exertions, his enthusiasm cf benevolence and of science, with 
much of that reverence —e into tenderness, which has 
been long habitu: i excited in our breast by the names of a 
Newton, a Lavoisier, “s as Cases, anda Howard, His power 
of words, his fate of sentiment, his vivid express iveness of 
description, are not unworthy of his philanthropy and science. 
He is as much more eloquent, as more passe in ly inge- 
nious, than the greater number of contemporary me dical 
writers. Let him greatly persevere, unmoved by riled thwarting 
artifices even of dulky opponents, by the general prejudices 
which must ever strong ly resist the application of new nae 
ledge to practice, or by that coyness with which he may hav 
sometimes found scientific truth to elude his grasp, even whe 
he thought it was already Avs, and had half exclaimed slink 
he will not fail to be, hereafter, numbered with that illustrious 
nen who, wept 3 - rged the bourne of intelligence, and 

itigated the natural ills of life, are justly honoured, through- 
out every age, as the noblest ornaments of human nature, and 
he best benefactors of mat ikind. 


the 
Yet we cannot deny that this book wants the plainness, 
nethod, the simplic ity, the directness and precision of pre- 
cept, which its didactic des sign required; that the author’s facts 
are, 
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are, too often, loose, defective in authenticity, received from 
persons whom we know to have produced them for the support 
of favourite theories of their own, and adopted with an eager 
fondness that can hardly refrain from giving them a new colour- 
ing; that his -passionate preference of foreign modes of life, 
and of ancient manners, is blind, prejudiced, inconsiderately 
rash; that he is too sanguine and extravagant in all his hopes 
and plans of improvement; that he speaks with greatly too 
much asperity against those whom he deems his opponents. 
III. We recommend the account of his hopes from the use 
of foxr-glove in CONSUMPTION [p. 264 to p. 271], and what 
is said of the condition of butchers [p. 32, &c.] and of the 
warm bath [p. 226], to the particular attention of our readers. 








Edgeworth’s Practical Education. (Concluded from Vol. I. P. 245.) 
TI HE nineteenth chapter of this work is employed in discuss- 
ing the very important question, as to the superior advan- 
tages of a public or a domestic education. After placing the 
subject in various points of view, and comparing the advantages 
and disadvantages incident to each of these modes of institution, 
the authors recommend (where the father cannot take upon him- 
self the task of educating his children) a modified system, com- 
bining the exertions of a parent with those of a public in- 
structor ; without which union the efforts of the latter must 
frequently lose their effect. Upon this plan of education, the 
ground-work must, however, be laid by the parent, who must 
continue the superintendence of his children till the age of 
eight or nine years, when they may be prepared to enter jnto a 
public seminary. ‘The advantages of this system are obvious. 
If the early part of life be properly directed, the moral character 
7 a great degree, be formed even at the age before men- 
tioned. 


‘It has been observed,’ say the authors, ¢ that what we are when 
we are twenty, depends on what we were when we were: ten years 
old. What a young man is at college, depends upon what he was 
when at school; and what he is at school, depends upon what he 
was before he went to school. In his father’s house the first import- 
ant lessons, those which decide his future abilities and character, 
must be learned.’ 


Having secured as far as possible, both by precept and ex- 
ample, this indispensable point, and accustomed the pupil rather 
to the exertion of the natural powers of his mind, than to the 
strict acquisition of any particular science, the parent may then, 
with safety and credit, intrust his child to the discipline of a 
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public school, from which he will derive advantages which a 
domestic education cannot afford. ‘The authors, however, re- 
commend to parents who intend to send their children to school, 
to give them an early confidence in themselves, by securing the 
rudiments of a literary education ; 


‘otherwise their pupils, with a real superiority of understanding, 
may feel depressed, and perhaps be despised, when they mix at a 
public school with numbers who will estimate their abilities merely 
by their proficiency in particular studies,’ 


With the foregoing observations we perfectly agree ; but we 
do not so decidedly assent to the opinion that large public 
schools are to be preferred to smaller seminaries. ‘That anfi- 
quated idioms and obscure prejudices may be found in the 
latter, is perhaps possible, although, in the extensive intercourse 
which now subsisis throughout all parts of this kingdom, these 
disadvantages are continually diminishing. But, if we suppose 
them to subsist in full vigour, they appear of trivial importance 
when compared with the defects necessarily incident to large 
schools. rom the very nature of such institutions, all con- 
troul over the morals of the pupil, except in cases notorious! 
flagitious, is lost ; and, what is perhaps still more to be lisswed 
a new system of jurisprudence is generally formed by the scho- 
lars themselves, a kind of amnperium tn imperto, the laws and 
maxims of which are seldom remarkable for being founded on 
any just and proper distinctions of right and wrong. Under 
these regulations, when a pupil is introduced who has been ac- 
customed to the laws of a strict morality, he finds himself called 
upon to take an active part in transactions which directly coun- 
teract all that has been inculcated during his early years ; or, if 
he consent not to become an active accomplice, he must tacitly 
assent to, and religiously conceal, many circumstances which, 
if they do not by their frequent recurrence obliterate his early 
principles, will at least affect him with the humiliating con- 
sciousiess of hypocrisy and deception. We ought not, however, 
to forget that the authors’ recommendation of larger schools is 
more particularly directed to those who are desirous of breeding 
up their sons to liberal professions, as places where they may 
efface their rusticity, and correct the faults of provincial dialects: 
—so far as this is of importance, a public school is undoubtedly 
to be preferred. 

‘These modes of education are, however, considered by the 
authors only as the resources of those who are prevented, by 
unavoidabie circumstances, from taking the important task of 
education upon themselves. Where these circumstances do 
not occur, they are decided advocates for an education tho- 
roughly domestic. 
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¢ A father who has time, talents, and temper, to educate his fa- 
mily, is certainly the best possible preceptor ; and his reward will 
be the highest degree of domestic felicity.’ 


A pleasing picture is given of the character of a son thus 
educated, as contrasted with one educated at a public seminary. 


* But when a son separates from his father, if he has been well 
educated, he wishes to continue his own educdtion: the course of 
his ideas are not suddenly broken; what he has been, joins imme- 
diately with what he is to be; his knowledge applies to real life, it 
issuch as he can use in all companies: there is no sudden metamor- 
phosis in any of the objects of his ambition ; the boy and man are the 
same individual. Pleasure will not influence him merely by her 
name, or by the contrast of her appearance with the rigid discipline 
of scholastic learning ; he will feel the difference between pleasure 
and happiness, and his early taste for domestic life will remain or 
return upon his mind. His old precepts and new motives are not at 
war with each other, his experience will confirm his education, and 
external circumstances will call forth his latent virtues. When he 
looks back he can trace the gradual growth of his knowledge, when 
he looks forward it is with the delightful hope of progressive im- 
provement. A desire in some degree to repay the care, to deserve 
the esteem, to fulfil the animating prophecies, or to justify the fond 
hopes of the parent who has watched over his education, is one of 
the strongest motives to an ingenuous young man; it is an incen- 
tive to exertion in every honourable pursuit. A son who has been 
judiciously and kindly educated, will feel the value of his father’s 
friendship. The perception that no man can be more entirely in- 
terested in every thing that concerns him, the idea that no one more 
than his father can share in his glory or in his disgrace, will press 
npon his heart, will rest upon his understanding. Upon these ideas, 
upon this common family interest, the real strength of the connexion 
between a father and his son depends. No public preceptor can 
have the same advantages; his connexion with his pupil is not ne- 
cessarily formed to last.’ 


In the chapter ‘* on female accomplishments, masters and 
governesses,”’ the real value of the fashionable acquirements of 
music, drawing, and dancing, is fully considered. We recom- 
mend this chapter in particular to the attentive perusal of oe | 
mother, who is more anxious for the happiness of her child, 
than for the importance which she may herself derive from the 
rank and grandeur of a daughter who moves in a sphere of life 
superior to the rest of her family. 

The twenty-first chapter, ‘‘ on memory and invention,”’ con- 
tains many judicious reflections, which it would be impossible 
for us to abridge. That association of ideas which arises merely 
from coincidence of time, and which is commonly resorted to 
among the lower orders of society, is well exemplified in the 
following passage :—- 

$2 * A vulgar 
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« A vulgar evidence, when he is examined about his memory ofa 
particular fact, gives as a reason for his remembering it a relation of 
a number of other circumstances, which he tells you happened at the 
same time; or he calls to witness any animate or inanimate objects, 
which he happened to see at the same time. All these things are so 
‘oined with the principal fact in his mind, that his remembering them 
distinctly seems tohim, and he expects will seem to others, demon- 
stration of the truth and accuracy of his principal assertion. When 
a lawyer tells him he has nothing to do with these ideas, he is imme- 
diately at a stand in his narrative, he can recollect nothing, he is sure 
of nothing ; he has no reason to give for his belief, unless he may say 
that it was Michaelmas-day when such a thing happened, that he 
had a goose for dinner that day, or that he had a new wig. Those 
who have more enlarged minds, seldom produce these strange rea- 
sons for remembering facts. Indeed, no one can reason clearly, 
whose memory has these foolish habits; the ill matched ideas are 
inseparably joined, and hence they imagine there is some natural 
connexion between them. Hence arise those obstinate prejudices, 
which no arguments can vanquish.’ 


We cannot, however, expect that a person in this rank of life 
should make use of better materials than his station affords; 
and a peasant may as well connect a certain fact with the re- 
collection that he had a goose for dinner, or a new wig, on the 
day it occurred, asa lady of fashion that she was at a brilliant 
assembly, or wore a birth-day dress. ‘Che impropriety is not 
in the operation of the mind, but in the imprudence of reciting 
chose collateral circumstances, which, though necessary to re- 
call the fact enquired after, are impertinent when dwelt upon 
by the speaker, and are, in the best-inforined minds, often suf- 
ficiently ridiculous. 

In this chapter many striking instances are given of the 
talents of children for invention, which will be tound highly 
interesting ; and we agree with the authors, that this faculty, 
like every other, is capable of improvement by proper edu- 
¢ation. 

‘The three remaining chapters, “ on taste and imagination,” 
“on wit and judgment,” “ on prudence and ceconomy,” are 
all in an eminent degree deserving of the attention of parénts 
and instructors ; and the opinions there advanced are exem- 
plited by so many lively and striking references to collateral 
subjects, as to render the perusal of them extremely amusing.— 
We must, however, rest satisfied with referring the reader to the 
work itself, without entering into a particular examination of 
these topics ; but before we close the volume, we shall select, 
from the last chapter, a passage which we think comprehends 
some truths of high importance, not only to the business of 


education, but to the state of society at large. 
° «It 
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‘Jt is scarcely possible, that the mean passion,of avarice should 
exist in the mind of any young person who has been tolerably well 
educated ; but too much pains cannot be taken to preserve that do- 
mestic felicity which arises from entire confidence and satisfaction 
amongst the individuals of'a family with regard to property. Exact- 
ness in accounts and in business relative to property, far from being 
unnecessary amongst friends and relations, are, we think, peculiarly 
agreesble, and essential to the continuance of frank intimacy. We 
should, whilst our pupils are young, teach them a love for exactness 
about property ; arespect for the rights of others, rather than a tena- 
cious anxiety about their own. When young people are of a proper 
age to manage money and property of their own, let them know 
precisely what they can annually spend; in whatever form they re- 
ceive an income, let that income be certain: if presents of pocket 
money or of dress are from time to time made to them, this creates 
expectation and uncertainty in their minds. All persons who have a 
fluctuating revenue are disposed to be imprudent and extravagant. 
It is remarkable, that the West Indian planters, whose property is a 
kind of lottery, are extravagantly disposed to speculation; in the 
hopes of a favourable season they live from year to year in unbounded 
profusion. Itis curious to observe, that the propensity to extrava- 
gance exists in those who enjoy the greatest affluence, and in those 
who have felt the greatest distress. “Those who have little to lose 
are reckless about that little; and any uncertainty as to the tenure of 
property, or as to the rewards of industry, immediately operates, 
not only to depress activity, but to destroy prudence. “ Prudence,” 
says Mr. Edwards, “is a term that has no place in the negro voca- 
bulary ; instead of trusting to what are called the ground provisions, 
which are safe from the hurricanes, the negroes, in the cultivation of 
their ow» lands, trust more to plantain groves, corn, and other vege- 
tables that are liable to be destroyed by storms. When they earn a 
little money, they immediately gratify their palate with salted meats 
and other provisions, which are to them delicacies. The idea of 
accumulating, and of being economic in order to accumulate, is un- 
known to these poor slaves, who hold their lands by the most uncer 
tain of all tenures*.” We are told, that the /rovision ground, the 
creation of the negro’s industry, and the hope of his life, is sold by 
public auction to pay his master’s debts. Is it wonderful that the 
term prudence should be unknown’ in the negro vocabulary * 

‘The very poorest class of people in London, who feel despair, and 
who merely live to bear the evil of the day, are, it is said, very little 
disposed to be prudent. In a late peblicetion, Mr. Colquhoun’s 
“ Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,” he tells us, that the 
chief consumption of oysters, crabs, lobsters, pickled salmon, &c. 
when first in season, and when the prices are high, is by the lowest 
classes of the people. The middle ranks, and those immediately 
under them, abstain generally from such indulgencies until the prices 
are moderate +.” 





* V. Edwards’s History of the West-Indies. 
+ V.a note in page 32 of the Treatise on the Police of the Me- 
tropolis. Upon 
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Upon the whole we consider the present work as likely to 
produce a happy effect in the education of youth. ‘Che manner 
in which the various subjects are discussed, is well calculated to 
call the attention of parents to the importance of their under. 


taking, and to impress upon them the necessity of an early at. . 


tention to the formation of the youthful mind. Nor are these 
benefits likely to be confined solely tothe pupils. “The habit of 
constant and regular instruction will havea favourable effect on 
the temper and character of the parent ; and, of al] the motives 
to a virtuous and respectable course of conduct, perhaps one of 
the strongest is that which arises from the consciousness that 
our own example has the most decided influence in training up 
our children, to happiness or to misery, to honour or to disgrace. 


A. HA, 








A Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean, performed in the Years 
1796, 1797, 1798, in the Ship Duff, commanded by Capt. James 
Wilson. Compiled from Journals of the Officers and the Missionaries; 
end illustrated with M. aps, Charts, and Views, drawn by Mr. William 
Wilson, ana engraved by the most eminent Artists. With a preliminary 
Discourse on the Geography and History of the South Sea Islands; and an 
Appendix, including Details, never before published, of the natural and 
civil State of Otahette. By a Committee o_o for the Purpose by the 
Directors of the Missionary Society. Published for the Benefit of the So 
ciety. 4to. jit. 420. Chapman. 1799. 


F it be true, that voyages of discovery, judiciously planned and 
ably executed, are calculated to produce the highest advan- 
fages to a commercial nation, it can as little be doubted that their 
full benefit can never be obtained, but by the introduction of civi- 
lization among the inhabitants of the countries discovered. But 
even where national advantage is a remote and uncertain object, 
where nature has denied to the possessors of distant regions the 
means of luring to them, by the hope of gain, their more en- 
lightened and cultivated fellow-creatures, we should be unwilling to 
dispute that general philanthropy may be a sufficient motive to in- 
duce a generous and enterprising people to attempt to extend to 
others a knowledge of those comforts and enjoyments which are 
produced by arts, industry, and learning, and secured by the regu- 
lar establishments of civil society. While we, therefore, agree 
with the authors of the Missionary Voyage, * that to raise from a 
state of ignorance and barbarism arace of mild and open-hearted 
savages, aud to make some amends for the miseries and diseases which 
their intercourse with Europeans has occasioned, is an object not 
enworthy the attention of the people of Great Britain,’ and should 
wish to give them all credit for tieir sincerity and disinterestedness, 
we cannot but deplore the infatuation which should lead so large a 
body cf men to despise alike the dictates of reason and rr 
and, 
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and, forming to themselves views altogether absurd and chimeri- 
cal, look forward to effects through means which neither ever have 
been, nor, in their nature, ever can be, successful. The art of 
eivilizing barbarous nations is a difficult and intricate study, and 
not to be attained by men of ordinary endowments. It requires 
genius, deep thought, and extensive information, great knowledge 
of the world, and a mind free from every vulgar prejudice, which 
can bend itself to the customs, the humours, and the superstitions 
of those they intend to reclaim. Nations, however rude and ig- 
norant, must not be shocked by any abrupt attempt to reprove or 
alter their prejudices or pursuits. They must first be conciliated, 
and introduced to comforts before unknown to them ; and, by very 
slow degrees, led to the reformation of their manners, their laws, 
and their religion. ‘If the Jesuits had any success in their missions, 
it was because they were men of talents, educated for that express 
purpose, and because they employed gradual and natural means. 
We do not hesitate to say, that the character, both of the mode of 
procedure directed by the missionary society, and of the men whom 
they have employed in this crusade, is directly the reverse. 

The general object is said to have been simple and noble ; ‘ to de- 
liver mankind from the greatest possible portion of misery that besets 
them, and toconfer upon them the most abundant measure of feli- 
city which our nature is capable of enjoying..—P. 3. This was the 
general object, not of this single expedition, but of an extended 
system, which was to embrace the whole race of mankind. What 
more could the infidel believers in Mr. Godwin’s infinite perfecti- 
bility have proposed to themselves? But, in fact, these are mere 
words without meaning. The real object follows under the deno- 
mination of means. ‘ They were conscious this could only be ef- 
fected by the Gospel of the Grace of God, preached among all na- 
tions.’ /4. They expected the general effect of happiness, when 
this dispensation should be received and obeyed—and, no doubt, 
they were right; but they forgot that natural means were, in the 
first place, necessary for the attaining of this grani object. Did 
they expect, that because of their infatuation, the God of Heaven 
was to supersede the order of nature, and work miracles, that their 
fanaticism might not be fruitless? Sure it is, when we look to the 
measures pursued, and the qualifications of the actors, the order 
of nature, as we have hitherto seen it, must be inverted be- 
fore such a scheme can be attended with success. By whom is it 
to be accomplished? Taylors, shoemakers, carpenters, tinmen, 
butchers, weavers, and coopers! These are, no doubt, all very . 
necessary and useful men on such expeditiuns, and will, probably, 
contribute more in their Arofer vocations to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, than their more learned directors, the members of the com- 
mittee. In the list we find three ordained ministers, who, we pre- 
sume, engrossed all the learning of the society; but aé// of whom, 
let it be observed, remained at the ove settlement in Otaheite. But, 
that our readers may judge for themselves as to the characters and 
qualifications of these men, we shall transcribe some passages = 

the 
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the account of the voyage from London to Otaheite, which is writ 
ten in astyle very different indeed from that of Mr. William Wilson, 
by whom the remainder of the volume has, with some exceptions, 
been composed. The following extract may be considered as a 
select authology of the volume; and, if the gentlemen are really 
serious, they will, no doubt, thank us for forming such a bouquet. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Hawes had been daily on board, had often 
preached to us, and lately celebrated a sweet and blessed com- 
munion with the missionaries and mariners: he now took his sorrow- 
ful, though joyful leave of us, with an address from Hebrews iii. 2. ; 
his heart appeared to be full, yea, overflowing with love; while we 
parted with many tears, probably to meet no more, till we should 
be re-assembled around the throne of God and of the Lamb.’—P. 17. 

«A hawk this day rested on our rigging and was caught; a mis- 
sionary remarked, ‘* So might my poor soul, wandering from it’s true 
home, if not graciously prevented by divine mercy.”—P. 19. 

‘ Thus have we safely reached the first port for refreshment, after 
a voyage perfectly pleasant, and just three weeks since we left St. 
Helen’s. The Lord 4as shewn us great favour indeed: the wind 
hath been so fair, and the weather so good, that divine service hath 
been regularly and daily conducted without the least interruption. 
How great are his mercies! Such poor fresh-water sailors as we 
were needed these gracious commencements to prepare us for the 
‘vast space that yet remained.’—P. 22. 

See an ingenious attempt of a drother to convert a Roman Catholic 
at St. Jago.—P. 25. 

After suffering the fear of being captured, ‘ the observations of 
the missionaries, on this occasion, are well worth remarking: ‘“ Many 
fears began to arise in our minds; but, thanks be to Gud, we were 
enabled to cast our care upon him, and resign ourselves to his bless- 
ed will, knowing that whatever the Lord in his providence should 
send us, we trust shall be for his own glory—the Lord is better to 
us than all our fears.” —P. 26. 

‘ The sky, which had been so serene and bright, was covered 
with black clouds; the lightning came in flashes so quick and vivid 
as took away my eye-sight for a time. Blessed be God! it did not 
Jast more than two hours, when the storm abated. See what the 
Lord can do! Let all the earth fear the Lord; let all the inhabitants 
thereof stand in awe of him. He gathereth the waters of the sea 
together as an heap; he layeth up the depths as in his treasure 
house. Oh, how greatis thy goodness, which thou hast laid up for 
them that fear thee !’ : 

‘ Amidst the roaring of the sea 

My soul still hangs her all on thee : 

Thy constant love, thy faithful care, 

Is all that saves me from despair.’ —P. 40. 

* Dec. 6th. Fresh breezes: ran eight or nine knots an hour, 
How great are his mercies !'—P. 43. 

‘ The immense shoals of fishes around us have often amused and 
astonished us; some larger marching in great pomp, followed by a 
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train of smaller, and approaching close to the ship’s sides; the flying 
fish rising like a flock of birds out of the water, and often falling on 
board; one fifteen inches long flew directly against our bell, and 
was taken: they were very good eating.” P. 44, 45.—It would appear, 
that the preaching of these gentlemen had been as powerful as that 
of St. Anthony; trom which one of two things must follow—either 
that the gathering of the fishes round St. Anthony was not so great 4 
miracle as some joolisa people have supposed, or that the missionaries 
have been inspired and endowed with the power of working mi- 
racles—which last supposition seems to be their own very dumdle 
opinion, : 

We shall give another specimen of the author’s poetica! vein, 

«Jan. Ist, 1797. Little did we apprehend on this day last year 
what was the decree of the Lord concerning ys. We have now 
sailed twelve thousand miles. 


‘ Come, my soul, a year is gone, 

And thyself may’st truly moan ; 

Small the fruit to God ts found, 

Too much like the barren ground. 

This new year may be my last; 

Former years are gone and past. 

Come, my soul, arise and pray, 

‘Trim thy lamp this new-year’s-day.” P, 47. 


We are convinced the above passages are sufficient to convey to 
eur readers a just conception of the ideas with which the missionaries 
entered on the exped.tion, and of the narrow and b-gotted minds 
which they brought with them to the mighty work of civilizing sa- 
vages and converting the heathen. If any one should think it an 
aiswer to our observations on the lowness of their former occupa- 
tions, to refer us to the twelve fishermen of Galilee, we have only to 
ask, whether these men do really believe themselves supernaturally 
guided by the Spirit of God, or whether such a comparison might not 
merit the epithet of blasphemous? We state this supposable obyec- 
tion, because we know that there are no bounds to ignorant fina- 
ticism. When we read in the instructions to Captain Wilson—* If 
this should be the occasion of disputes which you cannot amicably 
terminate, we recommend your appealing to the decision of Div.ne 
Providence by a solemn and religious use of the anci nt mstitution of 
‘cast.ng lots,’ p $9;—we must either believe that the authors of 
that paper are many centur:es behind this present age, or that they do 
in truth expect that God will vouchsafe to them special tater 
ferences, which he denies to all the world besides We shall only 
remark farther on this head, that, if for ‘ casting lots,’ we substiru'e 
the words ¢ judicial combat,’ 1t would somewhat puzzle them to 
reconcile their maxim with the just condemnation of the system of 
duclling, and we believe such a provision would have been fully as 
effectual, if not in terminating, at least in Areventing disputes. 
Having said so much of the preparations for the intended settle- 
ments, we are now led to attend to their conduct after they reacned 

No. VIII. Tt Otaheite, 
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Otaheite, the first place of their destination. And here it is but jus¢ 
to observe, that in this point of the account it assumes a ver 
different appearance, and (excepting where the journals of the 
missionaries are necessarily introduced) is written in a very different 
style from the former part. We presume from the advertisement, 
that it is the production of Mr. William Wilson, with the assistance 
of the captain’s journals. It becomes in some measure interesting, 
and even amusing, and contains a good deal of information as to the 
state of the different islands, which may perhaps be found useful. 

The ship reached Otaheite on Sunday March 5, 1797, and was 
no sooner seen by the natives, than it was surrounded by vast num- 
bers of canoes; and, notwithstanding all endeavours to keep the 
savages from crouding on board, there were soon not less than one 
hundred of them dancing and capering on the deck, crying “ Taya! 
Tayo!” This word seems to signify “ a sworn brother ;” and aod 
of them intended, by this exclamation, to express his wish to single 
out one of the strangers to be his taye. One very old man, named 
Maune Maune, who called himself a priest of the Eatooa (the general 
name for God), was particularly anxious to have the captain for his 
tayo. This is a most extraordinary character, being a kind of hu- 
morist, who is always at his ease. He had formerly been King of 
Ulietea, was a near relation of the royal family, and of considerable 
consequence in the islands, being chief priest over Otaheite and 
Eimeo. 

On receiving this information, the captain invited him into the 
cabin; he became his tayo, and rendered himself of great use to the 
missionaries. 

On the first appearance of the natives in the ship, the missionaries, 
as was to be expected, lost no time in commencing their operations. 
They attempted to make them understand, though they own frit- 
Jessly, that it was the day of Eatooa, and that therefore they durst 
not trade. They then proceeded to have divine service on deck, 
one of the brethren preaching, and the whole singing hymns. 

« Such hymns were selected as had the most harmonious tunes, &c. 
The whole service lasted about an hour and aquarter. During ser- 
mon and prayer, the natives were quiet and thoughtful ; but when 
the singing struck up, they seemed charmed and filled with amaze- 
ment; sometimes they would talk and laugh, but a ned of the head 
brought them to order.’ . P. 57. 

Our limits do not permit us to be very minute in detailing the 
various circumstances which occurred in making good the settle- 
ment, and while the ship remained at Otaheite. They found there 
two Swedes, belonging to the crew of the Matilda, Andrew Corne- 
lius Lind, and Peter Haggerstein, who, as they could speak both 
English and the Otaheitean language, had it in their power to render 
them essential service. They were soon introduced to Otoo, the 
son of Pomarre, the most powerful king in the island. The capiain 


explained their object in coming there: a house and a portion of 


Jand were assigned them, which they immediately exerted them- 
selves in making fit for their habitation, They met with every pro- 
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tection and assistance which they could expect from the chiefs of the 
island, who in their turn visited the ship, and received presents from 
the captain. We shall insert the relations given of two of these 
visits, as they will serve to give our readers some idea of the man- 
ners of the chiefs, and at the same time to shew the peculiar cha- 
racter of the old priest Maune Maune. 

‘ The natives had perfectly understood that the prohibition was 
but for yesterday, for early in the morning several canoes were along- 
side, and in one of them, with our constant friend, MzZune Maune, 
came several chiefs with their wives ; but the principal person to be 
introduced at this time was the father of Pomarre, Otéw, formerly 
Whappai, who is a very venerable looking man, aged about seventy, 
his head covered with grey hairs, and his chin with a remarkable 
white beard: his name had once been Oto; but on the birth of his 
son, in compliance with the general custom, he changed it to Otéw. 
As usual, he presented the captain with a piece of cloth and a pig, 
receiving in return, and on account of his rank, two axes, four pair 
of scissars, and four knives, two looking-glasses and two old shirts, 
which wasall he asked for: and it appears that their requests always 
include the utmost bounds of their expectation; so that to add 
aught more is quite superfluous and unnecessary. When breakfast 
was ready, most of our visitors went upon deck, seemingly through 
a sense of good manners and a fear of offending, which we may sup= 
pose them to have learnt from former visitors, who for their own 
sakes might have taught them this much; for it certainly would be 
very uncomfortable to have them crouding at meals continually: but 
Maune Maune had no scruples, and, as if conscious of aright, placed 
himself next his tayo at table, and being exceedingly fond of the tea 
and our bread and butter, played rather an Epicurean part. In the 
forenoon Otéo and the queen sent off to beg leave of the captain to 
send him their presents ; to which ceremonial an answer was made 
in the affirmative; and in consequence thereof we had them pre- 
sently along-side: the king’s consisted of thirteen live hogs, and 
three ready dressed ; the queen’s was one dressed, six alive, and a 


- bale of cloth: themselves followed in a large double canoe, accom- 


panied by Otoo’s younger brother, now prince of TiarabOo. They 
would not come on board, but expressed a wish fora great gun to be 
fired, and, to gratify them, two were cast loose: Maune Maune took 
the match, and, though almost blind with-age, he boldly fired them 
off; with which act of his own courage he was highly transported. 
Their stay was short; for, after they had paddled twice or thrice 
round the ship, they returned to the shore.’ P. 71, 72. 

The following passage is amusing :— 

‘In the afternoon, Pomarre and Iddeah came on board, accom- 
panied by Mune Maune, and Peter to interpret. A present of cloth 
was made the captain, and by a large chest which they had brought 
with them in the canoe we could see what they expected; but 
feigning not to understand, as they handed it up the side, the captain 
enquired of the chief what he meant to do with it. He seemed 
greatly perplexed how to answer the question, till at last he ye 
' ; that 
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that he only wanted the lock repaired, He was then directed to 
take it on shore to the blacksmith; but this embarrassed him more 
than before ; and, seeing no other way to free himself, he said, witha 
smile, that it was intended to hold the present which the captain 
might be pleased to make to him and Iddeah; and requested that it 
should be put into the cabin, to prevent his people from seeing what 
he received. When seated below, he was asked what he would 
like to have; but seeming at a loss what to name, the old priest, 
whose wits are always Teady, helped him out: and, first, axes 
ahowroo ahowroo, that is, twice ten, or ten for himself, and ten 
for [ddeah: then, for each, five shorts, eight looking glasses, Six pair 
of scissars, six knives, fifty nails, and five combs: besides these, 
were added to his s part, one cast- iron pot, one razor, anda blanket, 
The whole was put into the ec! hest, and secured by the lock, which 
was very good. He then acknowledged himself content; but 
goirg atterwards betwixt decks, where the brethren had several 
things lying loose, he craved for something of all that he saw; but 
as they knew how well he had fared in the cabin, they g’atified him 
with very little’—P. 78, 79. 

The ship continued in Matavii Bay till the 21st of March, when 
Captain Wilso on, in compliance with his instructions, run it to the 
adjacent island of Eimeo, in order to inspect the harbour of Taloo, 
and to see how the natives were affected. In the mean time, the 
missionaries hed, from the'r first landing, been labouring zealously 
in the great work, preaching ofien, through the interpreter Peter the 
Swede, concerning things which the natives, though they could not 
understand, still listened to with attention and protessed to approve. 
As none of the ordained ministers were to leave Otaheite, it was 
thought proper to ordain two others. The ceremony on this occa- 
sion was closed by the communion. The following incident will 
shew the true light in which these religious rites were viewed by the 
natives: 

‘ Maune Maune was present during the whole service, and very 

attentive, partic ularly during the administration of the Lord’s supper: 
he placed | himself in the citcle with the brethren, and when they 
passed bim he shifted his situation farther on, in hopes of partak- 
ing with them.’--P. $1. 

The ship returne qd ea Fiméo on the 26th March, and on the 
27th sailed for the Frienc lly Islands, leaving at Otaheite, in all, 
twenty-five persons. They passed to the southward of the Society 
Islands, took in some cocoa nuts at Palmerston’s Isle, and then 
passing Savage Isle steered for Tongataboo, where it was designed 
to attempta settlement. They anchored there on the 10th of April 

Here they were soon visite a by one of the kings of the island, 
and presently afterwards ; by two Europeans, Ber nami Ambler, an 

Laglishman, and John Connel! ly, an trishman. These latier, al- 
though they were far from be ing the tost trust- worthy of their 
countrymen, were extremely necessary to them in their present cit- 
cumstances , as neither the Swedes, sie. the Otaheiteans who were 


@1 board, could understand any thing of the language of the na- 
tives. 
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tives. They learnt from them, that Futtafaihe, who had been on 
board, wes a great chief, and presided over all the eastern part of 
the island; but that there was an old man, Tibo Moomoce, of greater 

ower, and generally esteemed king over the island. To hin, 
therefore, they resolved in the first place to apply. 

© About ten o’clock in the forenoon, Ambler and Connelly came 
with a present of three hogs and some yams from Moomdve, in- 
forming us that he himself intended to follow. Accordingly the ve- 
nerable chief was very soon along-side, but was long before he durst 
venture up the ladder, fearing he had not strength sufficient for the 
task; he at last, however, made the trial: but was so exhausted 
thereby, that he was obliged to rest himself at the gangway; thence 
his attendants led im to the quarter-deck ladder, where he again 
sat down, saying, that he would not go before the captain till he 
was shaved; and, to please him in this, Mr. Harris began the ope- 
sation, and finished it much to the satisfaction of this decent chief, 
who then saluted the captain, and entered the cabin, followed by 
twenty-two attendant chiefs and servants: these squatted themselves 
upon the floor, but the chief was placed upon a chair, which he 
much admired, thought he sat easy in it, and requesting it as a 
present, had itimmediately givenhim. He attentively surveyed the 
cabin and its furniture, expressing his admiration of all he saw, and 
asking a number of very pertinent questions: as, of what wood 
were the frames of the looking glasses, supposing, apparently, the 
whole to be of a piece with the gilded outside; the same of the 
different coloured painied woods. Nor did they seem to admire the 

eauty of the whole more than the neatness of every part of the 
workmanship. ‘They examined, minutely, the jointing of the chairs 
and of the mahogany table, and expressed no small degree of asto- 
nishment at finding themselves so far excelled: for they cherish an 
idea of being superior to all their neighbours. When told that the 
men we had brought to live among them could teach them those 
arts, and also better things, they seemed quite transported.’— 
Fr. 100; 108. 

The captain then interrogated Momooe as to his willingness to 
have them to reside there, and what provision he would make for 
them: to which he answered, ‘ that, for the present, they should 
have a house near his own, until one more suitable could be pro- 
vided; they should also have a piece of land for their use, and he 
would take care that neither their property nor persons should be 
molested.’ In the end, however, the old man’s offer was not ac- 
cepted, it being judged more expedient to put themselves under the 
protection of F@enou Toogahowe, another chief whom they under 
stood to be brother to him that was so attached to Capt. Cook. This 
matter being adjusted, and the missionaries fairly settled in their 
situation, the ship, on the 15th of April, proceeded to the next 
place of its destination. It had now disburdened itself of all the 
missionaries but two, Messrs. Crook and Harris, who had, from 
the beginning, declared their intention of settling at Sta. Christina, 
and resisted ail attempts to dissuade them from it. : 

n 
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In the voyage from Tongatabio to the Marquesas, they stood so 
far to the south as about the 40th degree of S. latitude. They then 
steered a north-east course, and, on the 23d of May, diseovered 
in lat. 23° 8'S, long. 225° 40’E. a low island, and a high hums 
mock ata distance, and another still higher at a greater distance. 
The captain taking with him one of the Otaheitean boys, Peter the 
Swede, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Falconer, attempted to land; but, 
seeing the natives determined to resist, and that they did not un- 
derstand the Otaheitean language, he was obliged to return to the 
ship. They then steered for the higher island, which is in lat. 23° 
22’ §. and long. 225° 30’ E. and which, from its form, they 
named Crescent Island. They saw twenty-five natives on the shore, 
but did not land. They then passed another island with two high 
hills on it, which they called Duff’s Mountains. 

This, which they named Gambier’s Island, is surrounded by a 
number of smaller ones, and is inhabited: it is in lat. 23%. 12’. S, 
and long. 225°. E. They next saw Hood’s Island, discovered by 
captain Edwards, in the Pandora, in 1791, and, proceeding north- 
wards, fell in with another island laid down in none of the charts, 
in lat. 18°. 18’ S. long. 223°. E. Here they, with much difficulty, 
effected a landing, and, after a great deal of trouble, returned to the 
ship with cocoa nuts, fully determined never again to land on one 
of these low half-drowned islands, unless compelled to do so by 
absolute necessity. This they called Serle’s Island. They reached 
the Marquesas on the 5th of June. 

On the morning after they had anchored in Resolution Bay, in 
Sta. Christina, they were visited by some of the natives. 

‘ Our first visitors from the shore came early: they were seven 
beautiful young women, swimming quite naked, except a few 
green leaves tied round their middle: they kept playing round the 
ship for three hours, calling Waheine! (women) until several of 
the native men had got on board; one of whom being the chief of 
the island, requested that his sister might be taken on board, which 
was complied with: she was of a fair complexion, inclining to a 
healthy yellow, with a@ fine tint of red in her cheek, was rather 
stout, but possessing such symmetry of features, as did all her com- 
panions, that, as models for the statuary and painter, their equals 
can seldom be found —P. 129. 

After this description, we need not wonder at the following 
passage :— 

« It was not a little affecting also to see our own seamen repairing 
the rigging, attended by a group of the most beautiful females, who 
were employed to pass the ball, or carry the tar-bucket, &c. and 
this they did with the greatest assiduity, often besmearing them- 
selves with the tar in the execution of their office. No ship’s crew, 
without great restraints from God’s grace, could ever have resisted 
such temptations; and some would have probably offended, if they 
had not been overawed-by the jealousy of the officers, and by the 
good conduct of their messmates.’—P. 136, 137. 


Although 
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Although the reception which the missionaries met with, both 
from the chief and his people, afforded them every encouragement 
which they could expect from such a circumstance, the poverty of 
the island, and, it would appear, the manners of the natives, filled 
Mr. Harris with so much apprehension, that he shewed a manifest 
reluctance to remaining there, which all his zeal could not overcome. 
Crook, the only other, behaved in a very different manner, declar- 
ing his resolution of remaining, even though Harris should leave 
him. It was determined that they should both go ashore, and make 
another trial. But Mr. Harris was soon reduced to a dilemma 
which deprived him of the small portion of fortitude that yet re- 
mained. The passage will give our readers some idea of the mea- 
sure of this man’s intellect and resolution, who is gone forth as an 
instructor of nations. 

* Onthe 24th, the fisherman, whom we hauled in at our quarter- 
gallery at our first coming, swam off at break of day, and informed 
us that Mr. Harris had been on the beach all the night with his 
chest, and had been robbed of most of his things. This affair at 
first gained little credit; for we could not suppose him so imprudent 
as to bring his property down without sending notice, that a boat 
3m 2 be ready to receive them. But on dispatching the jolly boat 
to know the truth, we found it to be really the case. He had come 
down in the dusk of the evening; and, as none from the ship were 
on shore, the boats being employed at the anchor, and the ship 
lying too far from the beach for him to hail, he spent an uncom- 
fortable night, sitting upon his chest. About four in the morning 
the natives, in order to steal his clothes, drove him off the chest ; 
and, for fear they should hurt his person, he fled to the adjacent hills. 
Mr. Falconer, who went to bring him off, found him in a most 
pitiable plight, and like one out of his senses. The surf was sa 
high, that they could not land, and were therefore obliged to haul 
the chest and its owner off by means of arope. The reasons he 
gave for leaving his partner so — besides those already men- 
tioned, were such as he might naturally have expected: Tcnae, it 
seems, wanted to treat them with an excursion to another valley, to 
which Crook readily agreed, but Mr. Harris would not consent. 
The chief, seeing this, and desirous of obliging him, not consider- 
ing any favour too great, left him his wife, to be treated as if she 
were his own, till the chief came back again. Mr. Harris told him 
that he did not want the woman; however, she looked up to him 
as her husband, and, finding herself treated with total neglect, bee 
came doubtful of his sex; and acquainted some of the other fe» 
males with her suspicion, who accordingly came in the night, 
when he slept, and satisfied themselves concerning that point, but 
not in such a peaceable way but that they awoke him. Discovering 
so many strangers, he was greatly terrified; and, perceiving what 
they had been doing, was determined to leave a place where the 
people were so abandoned and given up to wickedness; a cause 
which should have excited a contrary resolution.’ P 141, 142. 

Crook, 
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Crook, therefore, was left on this island alone. It must be con- 
fessed, that his conduct on this occasion, does him great credit, and 
shews, that he, at least, possesses the true spirit of enterprize, 
which, under the guidance of a cultivated understanding, might Le 
expected to produce real effects. We cannot help adding, that it 
does not raise the rest of the Society in our opinion, that they have 
thus ailowed him to be entirely deserted, even though we recollect, 
that, in chusing this island, he acted against the advice of all. It is 
likewise remarkable, that the only three men, who, from not being 
operative mechanics, might be supposed to have more information 
than the rest, should have so far consulted their personal conve- 
nience as to fix themselves together at Otaheite, where the greatest 
number were settled. 

‘The ship weighed anchor from Sta. Christina on the 27th of June; 
and, afier taking a slight view of Trevennen’s and Sir Henry 
Martin’s Islands, two others of the Marquesas, directed their course 
to Otaheite. 

Yhe eleventh chapter, which gives an account of the transac- 
tions at the Marquesas, is, in our opinion, the most entertaining in 
the volume. 

Having thus followed the missionaries to their several places of 
destination, it 1s impossible for us, nor is it necessary, to give any 
detailed account of what passed at Otaheite and Tongataboo dur- 
ing the ship’s absence and on its return. The missionaries’ journals 
consist chiefly of relations of their exertions to convert the natives 
io their own ways of thinking, and to make them desist from steal- 
ing, from human sacrifices, from pluralities of wives, and other 
vices of the like description, and a certain order of them, among 
whom was the queen Iddeah, from the murder of their new-born 
children. They are interspersed with a variety of incidents, some- 
trmes interesting, and sometimes very much the reverse, and abound 
in pious prayers and ejaculations, such as this:—* O put more grace 
and gratitude into my poor cold heart, and grant that I may never 
with Jeshurun grow fat and kick.’—P. 162. 

It is proper to mention, that the captain, on his return to Ota- 
heite, took a survey of the whole island, in order to ascertain its 
population; the result of which was, that the island contains, of 
men, women, and children, 16,030, which is infinitely below the 
calculation of Capt. Cuok. 

In passing Hluaheine, one of the Society Islands, in their return 
to Tongataboo, they met with one Connor, an Irishman, of the 
Matilda’s crew, who had been there five years, and had almost for- 
got his native language. He wished to return home; but, having a 
Late daughter, whom his wife would not part with, he deliberated 
a long time, and at last told the captain that he found it impossible 
for him to leave her. 

On reaching Tongatabeo, they found that the missionaries there 
had, for various reasons, thought it expedient to sepirate {from One 
another, and put themselves distinetly under the protection of dit. 
ferent chicts. But, as they were perfectly salished with their situa. 
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fion, the ship staid but a day or two, to send ashore the remainder 
of the stores designed for this settlement, and to provide such things 
as were necessary for the voyage to China. 

Captain Wilson weighed anchor from Tongataboo on the 7th of 
September, 1797; and, passing the Feejee and Captain Bligh’s 
Islands, discovered a cluster of islands in lat. 9° 57'S. and long. 167. 
These they denominated Duffs Grougz, and the largest of them 
Disappointment Island. On the 25th, they came in sight of a low 
island, in lat. 7° 22’ N. and long. 146° 48’E. and several ca- 
noes having come round the vessel, William Tucker and John 
Connelly were found swimming at the stern, with a view to escape, 
but afraid of being fired upon; but, with the captain’s consent, 
they were suffered to get safe to the canoes. From this circum- 
stance, they called the place Tucker’s Island. Not long after, An- 
drew Cornelius Lind, the Swede, came to the captain, and begged 
earnestly to be set on shore upon the nest island they should dis- 
cover. To this request not only consent was given, but likewise a 
promise to let him have such articles with him as might serve to 
give him importance with the natives; and he was accordingly al- 
Jowed to go into one of the first canoes that were met. These we 
have mentioned as curious instances of the effect of habit and an 
idle disposition, which made these men prefer a life of hardships 
and dangers, among savages, to the comforts obtained by regular 


‘industry in Europe. The Duff next visited the Pelew Islands, and 


from thence bent her course by the Bashees to Canton, and anchored 
in Macao road on the 21st of November. 

On the 2d of January, 1798, she sailed from China with some of 
the Company’s ships, and arrived in the Thames on the 11th of 

uly, 
; It is not improbable that the missionary society and their sup- 
porters will flatter themselves, and endeavour to persuade the pub- 
lic, that the result of this voyage has justified their zeal, and in some 
measure repaid their exertions. They may suppose it to give the 
lie to those who have considered their scheme as the fruit of vision- 
ary fanaticism, and even a direct testimony of the approbation of 
Omnipotence. But men, whoare accustomed to reflect more coolly 
on the natural course of events, will find, in the present publica- 
tion, abundant reason to conclude that the fact has justified the 
probability, and that the effects are as meagre as the means. The 
missionaries have been fortunate enough to be uniformly prosperous 
in their voyages: they have met with the most cordial reception 
in all the three islands to which they have now directed them- 
selves ; they have preached their doctrines, been listened to with 
attention, and treated with respect; their presence has even re- 
strained from the practice of vices and indecencies at other times 
common in the countries. Is not this the amount of their suecess ? 
But these are all matters which do not involve the characters, the ge- 
nius, and qualifications of the missionaries: they are the result 
of that mildness of disposition which seems to distinguish the inhabi- 
tants of these islands from all other savages: they lead us but to 
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one substantial reflection; namely, a regret that the civilization of 


a people, where nature has furnished so many encouragements, 
should be committed to such unskilfal hands. What avails i it, that 
they talk of the merey of Eaiooa, in having sent a Saviour into the 
world? The savage w il still affix his own idea to Eavooa, and cither 
none at all, or a wrong one, to the character ofa Mediator. They 
have preached against “murder ; ; but the arreoies, and even the quce i 
Iddeah, will still strangle their children, and the priests will still 
seck to appease the wr: ath of Eatooa with the incense of human 
blood. TF hey have preached against theft; but the fear of punish- 

inent‘is still a more powerful defence to their property, than cither 
religious obligation or the sanctity of their characters. The “y may 
denounce vengeance on adultery, and extol the virtue of ch: istity : 
but, tothe n rind of an Otaheitean, or a Tongatabodoan, the de fence 
is stil] complete, that other is the custom of his country. What sig- 
nifies it that they do not disturb their weekly devotions, or that they 
listen to them with attention? It is but the outward mark of re- 
spect which springs from the character of the people: in their 
hearts they langh at what they must account absurdities, till thei: 
eyes are opened to the knowledge of truth, and their minds suiii- 
ge enlarged to re ceive it. Though they may take the preache: 

by the hand when |! he has concluded, and, like Maune Maune, say 
‘ Very good fellow,’ like him also they think, what he alone ven- 
tured to speak, ¢ Y ou give us plenty of the word of God, but vi ry 


little of any thing else. ‘—FP. 160. “You give me much parow 
(t: ees and m Luc] h prayers to the Eatooa, but very few axes, knives, 
scissars, or cloth’—P. 224. It cannot be doubted that this man 


spok oke the ietiNleniniihs of every man in the island; and yet, if he 
should happen to keep his extorted promise of refraining from hu- 
man sacrifices, it will, no doubt, be attributed to his advancement 
in religious instruction and the grace of God. The missionaries 
must know, what one of the chiefs had the sagacity to t< ll them, 
that these things are not to be learnt at once; but they are ignorant 
of, and too bigotted to conceive, this farther truth, that they ou; 
not even to be talked of, till men are better prepared to underst: 
them. But what if they should prevail on the natives toa emp t 
contracted views of Christianity? It will be a gloomy and hypo- 
critical sanctity, which has no relation to the reli; gion of Je sus Christ: 
it will accustom them to assume the form, ‘idee they have not the 
subst ince. When they see pleasures prohibited which they must 
as innocent ae some of which are so (such as sing 


t 








g 
gious), they will not believe the religion to be frona 
5 its for conven ience, they may assume the pro sfessier 
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Thus, as n the nature of the mission, and the characters of the 

: » no man of cool judgment could see any reason to cx- 

pect real progress in the civilization of the yonie ; so, in (heir 

conduct, they have not deceived us, and the result has afforded 

oluing to contradict the previous conclusion of reason and expe- 

ence. What we have said of the characters and qu: Ui fie aie ol 
these pica, is with no view to upbraid them for their zea!, but mere 
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to shew the factand the consequence. They are, probably, disinterested, 
and therefore rather the objects of pity than reproach. Yet must 
we most unequivocally condemn that fanatical system of universal 
philanthropy, which swallows up or stifles all the natural and ho- 
nourable affections of the human heart, and makes men forget the 
duties which nature has imposed on them, while they traverse the 
earth in search of opportunities of usefulness for which God had 
never intended them. We can pity an enthusiast, while his visions 
are innocent : but when we see a society of men inflaming the ima- 
ginations of ignorant mechanics, till they drive them from their 
country, their homes, their friends, and their duties, in pursuit of 
an object which all rational men must look on as absurd, and which, 
at all events, they are utterly unqualified to accomplish; as we 
think such a society merits no encouragement from the public, so 
should we fail in our duty as faithful critics, if from delicacy we 
were to afford it the smallest countenance. 








Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education: with a View of the 
Principles and Conduct prevalent among Women of Rank and Fortune. 
By Hannah More. 2 Vols. small 8vo. ff. 596. 10s. Cadell and 


j ~ 
Davies. 799. 


i le say that EDUCATION is of universal and unspeakable im- 
A portance, is to assert a truth which it is difficult to express 
with more force than is generally acknowledg’d to belong to 


it. bus it is of education in general. 
But ¢/aé system of education merits that its principles should 


be most attentively and deeply investigated, in which if there 


( they are errors under such circumstances 
least likely to be discover’d and corrected—and, espe- 
cially, if they are immediately to affect those, on their entrance 
into life, who are most dependent for their security, perhaps 
their very subsistence, their estimation, their moral worth, and 
their happiness, on the modes of thinking and acting which 
they have been enabled early, very early indeed, to form: 
those to whom it is most peculiarly dangerous to have been 
educated ina manner essentially defective ; and yet far more so 
io have had a bias given to their habits, and pursuits, and dispo- 
sitions, by haviag been instructed on principles essentially er- 
rongous: those, to say all, whose errors of education threaten 
to be most hurtful and least retrievable as to themselves: those 
who are most readily susceptible of very early impressions, ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial: those whose influence is the ear- 
liest, the greatest, the most continued; and where, too, there 
is the utmost delicacy in adjusting the due proportion, and ob- 
serving and regulating the effect, according to different minds, 
tempers, and circumstances, of the various ebjects of ac- 
quircmeat included in such a system ; and of combining advan. 
us tages, 


ae 
should be any errors, 


as a 
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tages, which, without the utmost care, will be in danger of he 
coming ¢ncompatible with each other, or with the character 
requisite to be form’d and sustain’d. 

To FEMALE EDUCATION these peculiar considerations strik-. 
ingly apply. Itis in its nature more confidential and retir’d 
than that of the other sex. In the education of boys, their pub- 
lic education at least, (and what is call’d private, as to them, 
partakes, or should be plann’d with the design of partaking, of 
what is best, so far as attainable, in the princip!es of public,) if 
there are great mistakes, they are open to observation ; if erro- 
neous habits are forming, they are probebl: such as will be 
soon discover’d: or, however, there is hope that the youth 
may correct the errors of the boy; or that THE woRLD, and 
the discipline it administers oi severe experience, will enable 
and compel the man to retrieve Ais. Indeed, of men, society, 
in great and peculiar measure, has the education ; and the cir- 
cumstances in which they are plac’d in active life, while they 
multiply the causes of error, also muétiply, in a proportion 
more or less favourable, the means of correcting it. But toa 
young woman, life has its whole colour dependent upon her 
being exempt from errors which, if incurr’d, society does not 
permit her to correct, while the tendency to those errors it 
promotes, and in a manner evacts of her. Add to this the 
great difference, generally, as to property and pecuniary re- 
sources inherited. And if even these are wanting to men, they 
have commonly a choice, a wide choice, of means which may 
secure subsistence and conduct to wealth and to honour; and 
this, not infrequently, in despite of a neglected education, and 
with talents of little promise. ‘There is some chance, too, that 
aman who can only please may be tolerably blameless, and 
considerably prosperous; and a man who, without pleasing, 
can be only useful, may be in a very high degree respectable 
and successful. But the female who can please only, without 
more solid permanent and estimable qualifications, pleases to 
her own short-lived delusion ; to her certain and bitter disap- 
pointment ; to her disgrace, misery, and ruin: and, if she is 
only useful without pleasing, she is consider’d as so much born 
to please, that her utility is far less esteem’d and respected, and 
indeed, being of the domestic kind, is far less certain. For those, 
whose usefulness is commonly restricted to private constant 
society, must please if they would be useful; while in public 
life the utility will be seen and accepted, often without much 
recard to the personal qualities which may recommend, oF 
otherwise, him from whom it is deriv’d. 

And farther, the two eras of life which form and decide the 
character of men, childhood and early youth, are subject to 

an 
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an influence from female manners, constant, though minute 
and frequently unobserv’din itsagency, as tothe one, and powerful 
as to the other in a degree which may instantaneously, as it 
were, give the purest and the most elevated or the most ce- 
basing qualities to the heart. The more obvious and splendid 
pertion of the education of men belongs to men: but that 
which is most truly influential and decisive has already be- 
longed to women betore the other began ; and, when begun, the 
imfuence, manifest or unobserv’d, which women actuaily have, 
and always must have, be the system of education what it wiil, 
is great; and the influence which must result from the besé 
system of female education is beyond idea. 

Men, too, have comparatively little share except in the edu- 
cation of their own sex ; and the effect even of that, generally, 
as we have seen, depends on the other: so that, in every view, 
FEMALE EDUCATION most highly and extensively concerns its 
immediate objects, and their own sex and ours; and requires 
the utmost care that its foundations be rightly laid. Even in 
the legisluitve and executive functions of a state, and in its ge- 
veral morals and habits, in proportion as the women are well 
educated,—a good education may differ much from a bré/liant 
one,—the men will be found such as shall best fulfil their va 
rious individual relations in domestic character ;_ thicir duues to 
their country, to its constitution, and to human society. We 
owe to the wife of CRoKE, and her superiority of soul, fix’d 
probably by the high spirited education which in that age the 
reviving genius of antiquity gave to women—we owe to the vir- 
tue of this woman, and her disregard of selfish considerations 
in comparison of the honour and duty of her husband, the im- 
mortal decision in the case of SHIP-MONEY ; a decision which 
fix’d one of the bulwarks™of our constitution; a decision of 
more durable and certain worth than a thousand tiumphs*. We 
owe to the milder virtue of another admirable woman, that one 
of the most illustrious of kings did not, at the siege of Calais, 
eclipse the lustre of his conquest by a cruelty which would for 
ever have been a disgrace to our annals. 





* Judge Croxe’s wife told her husband, who had resolved to give 
his op:nion for this new claim of prerogative, that “ she haved he 
would do nothing against his conscience, for fear of any danger or prejudice to 
him or his family; and that she would be content to suffer want or any mi- 
sery with him, rather than be an occasion for him to do or say any thing 
against his judgment or conscience.” We hardly know how to estimate, 
in an age in which judges have nothing to fear, the importance of 
such an exertion in support of the sacred independence and purity 
of the judicial character, Vide Wuiterock’s Memorials, 25. 
Macaulay, ii. 226, 227. ‘ 
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It is, therefore, the influence of the JSemale character being 
such, and iis importance so great and so extensive to individuals 
and to society, particula oy “happ y that the ¢dlustration of the 
pr ‘nciples upon which FEMALE EDUCATION ought to be con- 
duc ted, is here given by an author of eminent abilities, of expe- 
rience in the practice of feinale education, of a respectable 
character, to w hich this work has much and deserv edly added 
estimation, and whose style is perspicuous, animated and im- 
pressive, combining grace with energy, and correctness with 
ease. 

At th 1¢ same time, what appears less excellent in this tract, 
mus‘, 28 in others, be notic’d proportionably to its importance. 

We have said that we think the style clear and animated, 
correct and easy, graceful and energetic. But it does not seem 
that it can oque ally be said that the manner, with respect to sen- 
timent, and the choice and application of topics of reasoning, 
and of circumstances of illustration and enforcement, is such as 
to he engagingly persuasive, to disarm prejudice, and to con- 
Ciliate, so far as requisite and becomingly possible, a willing at- 
tention from those to whom it may be most necessary. The 
very title page seems to imply repr ehension, if not satire ; and 
to blend tie great and a petually important object of edu- 
cation with au timated invective on the principles and con- 
duct of the day, in which there is much which assuredly can- 
not be perpewual, and much, as it may be hop’d, that cannot 
remain long unamelior ated. And it may well be asked, whe- 
ther this mixture of subjects, and this sarcastic tone, be so well 
adapted to the end propos’d, and so correct in itself, asa simple 
treaiise on EDUCATION would have been? Many, | € thaps, 
V that, as Je male education is the object, | these con- 
‘erations as to the manner haye a torce greatly | nereas’d, 
oii in point of suitableness and of hope of beneficial effect. 


"hus much premis "d, we proceed to some kind of analysis of 
this valuable work ; 


4 Lil think > & 


me 


which, however, will be found more valu- 


able in nthe streneth and justness of the detach’d points it con- 
tains, than in the uandty of its design as a composition, r the 
depth hee rEg sagin ss and consistenc y of its inci 
or in the method of its arran, gement, or, as already notic’d, the 


adaptation of its manner, consider’d, if such were its intention, 
as a persuasory essay. 


it will be proper to lay before our readers the TABLE of 
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SYSTEM TENDS TO ESTABLISH THRE ERRORS IT OVC 
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orRECT. Dangers arising from an excessive cultivaiton of ihe f 
5 5 iil. E vacua é improvement. Children’s balls. French govern ( 
-LV. Comp ARISON of the mode of female education in the last 
ve with that of the present, 96.—V. Of the RELIGIOUS employ- 
aes of time and money. ON THE MANNER IN WHICH HOLIi- 
DAYS ARE PASSED. On Sé Mishne ss and inconsideratioi. D. Tg re? > ariq 
1119 from the world, 09.— VI. Ethal obedience not the charat ‘ler of pa - 
sfarison with ie receding age in this resfe ect. Those whewsiiies bo i : 
the em al advised to study the nature of the soil. Uxsrom ising childven 














. ch . . 
often make SIVONE characters. Teachers too — to devote their pains 
a 10st. exclus ively to children of parts, 134.—VII. On remMate 


rupy, and the initiation into know ledge. Error a the 


imag wt to the neglect of the judgment. Books of reasoning reconi- 
54.--VIII. On the mor: y aad religious use Of HISTORY 
and pect 175.—IX. ON THE USE OF DE ~~ TIONS: and 











the MORAL BENEFITS Of ACCUR ACY in LANGUAGE, -etiew Os 
RELIGION. The necessity and duty of early instruction in relip on shezoit by 
—_ wie human learning, 206.— XI. On the manner of instructing 





young persons ia religion, General remarks on the genius of Ch iristianity, 

~ x] I. 4 scheme of frayer for young persons, 257.—Vow 2. XI 

Tus PRACTICAL USE OF FEMALE KNOWLEDGE, with a SKETCH 
' ] 


of the FEMALE CHARACTER and a comparative view of the sexes, 1.— 
XIV. On conversation. Tints suggested on the subject. On the 

TEMPERS avd DISPOSITIONS to Le euercined init. On the ERRORS 
to beavuided. /% “anity, under 2 s shapes, the cause of those errors, 42.— 
XV. On an ill directed sen iy, “94-——) CVI. On dissipation, and the 








snodern habits of f fashionable Tif 13 1—XVII. On PUBLIC a MUSE- 
MENTS, 181.—X VIII. 4 wo og spirit incompatible with the yirit of 
Christianity, 209.—XI1X. On the leading de actrines of Christianity. The cor= 
of human ature. The doctrine Z redemption. The necessity of a 
HANLE 0 of he art, and l of the divine influence to produce that change ; witha 
sketch of t te christian character, 247.—XX. On the duty and efficacy of 
prayer, 297. 





We have distinguish’d by capitals or Roman letter those parts 
of the contents which we a; pprehend to require the most parti- 
cular attention. 

t will be seen by the contents, that the disposition of the sub- 
jects treated is very miscellancous ; and that the work is not a 
systematic treatise upon female education in its theory and 
practice ; but, as it purports, strictures on education in what is, 
or is apprehended to be, its present prevailing ‘ system, and on 
mode rm manners, w ith a very y large inte rmixture of the religious 
opinions of the author, and of the habits adopred and zealously 
revesmineated Ge i aatmaloun 4 rae ch ysely organiz’d body of 
christians, ;whose connection and influence with the leading 
orders of the state, and, through these and their generally ex~- 
tended intercourse, their ascendence over the manners ~ po- 
itics 
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tics of ie nation seems to have been long escablishing itself. 
W hetever mixture of truth and error, of good and evil, there be 
in this { znd the rev iewer acknowledges his belief that the mix. 
ture of both is indeed considerable), aad which ever of the two be 
found to preponderate, the PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION ate of 
too general a nature and concern to be limited to certain modes 
of opinion and practice respecting g religion. 

L; 

(To be continued.) 





Critical Disguisitions on the Fi-hteeath Chapter of Isaiah: in a Letter ts 
Edward King, Esq. F.R.S. AS. By Samuel Lord Bishop of Re 
chester, I.R.S. ALS. 40. ff. 109. Robson. 1799. 

HE uninspired interpretation of prophecy must be the 
master-work of critical, logical, and historical research, 

Only a compicte agrcement between predictions and events ; 

in whch all the circumstances of the one, whether 1 important 

or minute, are copied in the other, with the same faithfulness 
of delineation in which the shadows of objects passing without 
are visible on the opposite interior wall of a darkened cham- 
ber; can be considered as evincing the prediction and the 
event to be, in the order of Providence, mutually connected. 

But in few cases, since the ascension of our Saviour, the first 

propagation of the Gospel, anid the last destruction of the Jewish 

state, has any such yetec t coincidence been satisfactorily 
traced between the prophecies of the Holy Scriptures and the 
progress of the affairs of men, 

In reviewing Mr. Kino’s two pamphlets on the Signs of the 
Times (vol. I. p. 394), we observed, that, as he had traced 
no such fulness nor such : mynu ute accuracy ‘of agreement be- 
tween prediction and event, his guesses w ere impertinent and 
vain. We remarked, that his learning, however extensive 
and profound, was extremely inadequate to the task of explain- 
ing the obscurer prophecie We expr wt our concern, that 
due respect for the divine majesty ‘of the Scriptures should 
have, in this instance, compelled us to brand with reluctant 
censure. the productions of a man, some of whose other writ- 
ings we had often perused with reverence and with delight. 

Seldom, therefore, will any thing of a similar nature afford 
us so much pieasure as we have received in finding, from the 
treatise in our hands, that the Bisuop of RocHEsTER, the 
most acute and learned theologian of the age, judges precisely 
as we did of Mr. Kinc’s two pamphlets. Flis L ordship thinks, 
that Mr Kino has overlooked the greater part of those parti- 
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culars of manners, locality, and the progression of events, 
which were the most essentially necessary to be taken into ac- 
count, in the explication of these prophecies ; that his mis- 
taken-veneration for the Septuagint, and his ignorance of the 
original Hebrew text, have materially contributed to hur 

him into error; that, whatever be the objects of these prophe- 
cies, they certainly are not justly referable to the achieve- 
ments of the French; that the predictions in the eighteenth 
chapter of Isaiah relate to the redigzous, rather than to the 
secular affairs of mankind, and are, as yet, unaccomplished. 

‘This is the substance of these Disquisitions. His Lordship 
was moved to publish them by a desire to guard the prophe- 
cies from incurring contempt through Mr. Kino’s hasty mis- 
representation. 

These Disquisitions exhibit not a little of the sagacity, the 
Jogic, and the erudition of genuine biblical criticism. On the 
character of the Septuagint version of the Scriptures (6B—®) ; 
on the local situation of that which is called, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah, in our English version, the land 
shadowing with wings (p. 18—-38) ; on the country of the Cu- 
shites (p. 39) ; and on the manner of prophetic inspiration (p. 27 
—33); the bishop writes, at once, with profound erudition, and 
with admirable ingenuity. His enquiries into the import of 
the original Hebrew words evince rare philological discrimi- 
nation. His style is correct, pure, clear, vigorous, unaffected, 
the true language of demonstrative eloquence. He writes 
with all the gravity of episcopal decorum. He addresses Mr. 
Kine with the tenderness of friendship; and controverts his 
opinions with an air of delicacy, politeness, and respect. 

He is not, himself, so rash as to offer any positive expla- 
nation of the prophecy in the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah, 
instead of that which ‘he has exploded. And we are, perhaps, 
not the less pleased with him, that it may be said of his opi- 
nion of the sense of this prophecy—Magis habwit quod fu- 
ferel, quam quod sequeretur. 








History the Interpreter of Prophecy; or, a View of Scriptural Prophecies, 
and their Accomplishment in the past and present Occurrénces of the 
World : With Conjectures respecting their future Completion. By Henry 
Kett, B D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of his Majesty's 
Preachers at Whitehall. In three vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. Rivingfons. 1799- 

oo title suggested the expectation of a treatise evincing 

the identity of prophetical and historical years. Com- 
mentators and expositors have generally adopted years of un- 
equal dimensions, applying to prophecy the lunisolar, and to 
history the solar tropical quantity. In periods of considerable 
No. VIII. x length, 
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length, so great is the disproportion of measures, that hist 
must lose one of its true characters, as the infallible interpreter 
of the prophets. From the first intimation of the flood to 
Noah, 120 years before the ultimate period of the divine pa- 
tience with the primitive world arrived, to the time of the cru. 
cifixion, are several clusters of prophetical terms; and their 
sum exceeds that of those purely historical. It is, therefore, 
incongruous to compute these distinct classes by different 
standards. Into this mistake we do not suspect this judicious 
author to have fallen. His object is to exhibit a popular, ra- 
ther than a critical, view of the prophetical oracles, uncon- 
nected with astronomical measures. 


‘ The evidence derived from prophecy in support of a revelation, 
is a progressive and an accumulating evidence, which shines with 
increasing brightness, as time advances in its course, and collects 
strength from each succeeding age: and as the extraordinary 
events, now passing before our eyes, will be found to augment the 
splendor of its lighi, and to give force to its strength, while they 
receive, in return, a ray from divine truth, which discovers their 
origin, and points out their course ; it may be presumed, that a sum- 
mary view of the prophecies is particularly suited to strike the 
minds of the present generation, who seek in vain for any other 
adequate explanation of the occurrences so deeply interesting to 
themselves. 

‘ History, which constitutes a material branch of our education, 
assumes the greatest dignity of character when she becomes the 
companion of religion, and the interpreter of the oracles of God. 
ter volumes prescut the most wonderful discoveries, and reflect 
the images of the prophetical parts of the Bible. The works of 
the writers im all ages and countries, whether Pagans, Christians, 
Jews—aacient, or even modern infidels ;—whatever be their opr 
ions, prejudices, or designs ;—unfold the mysteries of prediction, 
shew the talfilment of the divine will, and, in reality, advance the 
interests of revclation.’——Proy. p. vi. 

Vol. i? 


of this work. 


Pages 377.—Contents. Introductory chapter. Design 


Sketch of the history, nature, and use of prophecy. 
Summary of the work. 

Class 1. Prophecies which have been fulfilled, down to the sub- 
version oO} the Jewish government. 
Chap. 1. 


phecy of ge 
world. 


The promise made to Adam, considered as a pro- 
neral salvation by the Messiah, the Saviour of the 


_ _ Chap. Il. The promises made to Abraham respecting his poste- 
rity and the Messiah 


Chap. If. The promise given by Moses of another lawgiver. 
Chap. TV. Fulfilment of the conditional promises and threats 
pronounced by Moses to the Israelites. 
Chap. V. Fulfilment of the prophecy, that Cyrus was to be the 
conqueror of Babylon, and the deliverer of the Jews. 
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Chap. VI. Destruction and desolate state of Babylon, con- 
sidered as an awful example of the judgments of God upon the ene- 
mies of his people. 

Chap. VII. The appearance of the Messiah, according to the 
precise time, predicted by Daniel 537 years before his birth. 

Chap. VIII. The promise of John the Baptist, the messenger, 
or forerunner of the Messiah, given 400 years before his birth. 

Chap. IX. The prophetic description of the birth, character, 
mission, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of the Mes- 
sia, compared with his history written by the Evangelists after his 
ascension. 

Chap. X. The destruction of the city and temple of Jerusalem, 
and the subversion of the Jewish government, aceording to the pre- 
diction of Christ. 

Conclusion, drawn from the accomplishment of the foregoing 
prophecies; and the life of Jesus Christ, as drawn by the ancient 
prophets. 

Vol. II. Pages 318. Class II. Prophecies relating to the reign 
of Antichrist, and the reign and final triumph of the Messiah. 
Introductory chapter to the second class of prophecies. Statement 
of the grounds for the opinion that the Papal, the Mohammedan, 
and the Infidel powers are different branches or forms of the same 
Antichristian power—all expressly foretold in Scripture, as per- 
mitted to arise, in different ages of the world, for the purposes of 
punishment and trial to the church of Christ. 

Chap. I. The rise, progress, establishment, and decline, of 
the Papal power of Antichrist. 

Chap. If. The rise, progress, and decline of the Mohammedan 
power of Antichrist. 

Vol. 11]. Pages 348. Chap. HII, The rise, progress, and 
establishment, of the infidel power of Antichrist. 

Chap. IV. Prophecies which remain to Be fulfilled—-Recapi- 
tulation and conclusion of the whole.—Addenda. 


The predictions in the first class, orderly recited, and eluci- 
dated with equal perspicuity and conciseness, are those con- 
cerning which the sentiments of Christian expositors are har- 
monious, abating only the discordant computations of Daniel’s 
seventy prophetical weeks. Mr. Kett adopts that of Dr. Pn- 
deanx, the most agreeable to the combined evidences, result- 
ing from astronomy and chronology, prophecy and grids 

The second volume opens with an advertisement, which, as 
preparatory to a part of the contents, we transcribe :— 


‘This work has been delayed and increased much beyond the 
original design. This delay and this increase are to be attributed to 
my anxiety to obtain, from the same pen to which I am indebted for 
80 much assistance in the first volume, a developement of the pro- 
phetical scheme concerning Antichrist; having well convinced that 
ne onc could present this new and comprehensive system to the pu b- 
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lic in so clear a light as the person with whom the ideas originated, 
To this person } am obliged for the whole of the following prelimi- 
nary chapter, except only the proofs of the early opinions conceme 
ing Antichrist, and for nearly the whole third volume.’ 


Thus begins the introductory chapter :— 


« The most careless reader of the prophetical parts of the Old and’ 


New Testament can scarcely fail to notice several strong intima- 
tions, and many direct and clear predictions, of a power, a person, 
or a suceession of persons, to rise in the world, and either deceit 
fully to arrogate the place and office of Christ, or maintain a direct 
enmity and opposition to him and his religion. Such is the awrr- 
CHRIST, OF THE MANY ANTICHRISTS spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament. The characters and properties of these powers and persons, 
the dignity they were to assume, the means by which they were to 
. recommend themselves,’ the arts they were to practise, and the per- 
secution they were to carry on to oppress the true Christians, and 
obtain adherents to their errors, are all clearly represented in various 
texts.’ 


These texts are accumulatively transcribed im 20 pages. 
Then follows the proposed application of those predictions, 
which, it issaid, comprehend the papal hierarchy, the follow- 
ers of the Arabian impostor, two distinct establishments, and 
apostates from the Christian faith, wherever dispersed, but alt 
one Antichrist. ‘To this consolidation of Antichristian. attri- 
butes objections are specified, and repelled. 

That the Papal power is one form of Ajtichrist, was main- 
tained by many even of the earliest fathers, long before the 
Romish pontiff had assumed the name of pope, or the titles 
of supreme judge in controversies, infallibility, universal bi- 
shop, and plenary jurisdiction over temporal’ princes. The 
first reformers, too, it is observed, charged the See of Rome 
with her Antichristian spirit, and vindicated their secession by 
appeals to the warnings of prophecy. In the tenth and subse- 
quent centuries, Romish bishops, and subordinate orders of 
the clergy, not to speak of others, declared their conviction, 
that the pope, ¢ sitting in the temple of God,’ was Antichrist. 
Mede, the two Newtons, Daubuz, Clarke, Lowman, Jurieu, 
Vitringa, Warburton, and Hurd, not only professed, but in- 
controvertibly established, the same doctrine. 

As this capital point is not, now, a subject of doubtful dis- 
putation, we supersede the whole chapter of the’ rise,. progress, 
and decline of papal Antichrist; and proceed to consider Mo» 
hamined as another limb of Antichrist. Neither Mr. Kett, 
nor his learned friend, who assisted him in this investigation, 
is the first who has applied what is prolepticaily described, bs 
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the ninth of the Apocalypse, concerning the fallen star, whose 
emblem is the key of the bottomless pit, with his locusts, to 
Mohammed, and his successors, the Saracens and the Turks. 
‘They are to continue till the seventh trumpet shall sound. The 
sixth trumpet began A. D. 1443, when the Turks made them- 
selves masters of Constantinople. This prophetical period is 
not yet expired ; and, consequently, this trumpet is that under 
which the passing generation exists. In Africa, Asia, and 
wherever the power and authority of Mohammed subsist, 
there is erected an obstacle to the reception of the Gospel. 
Every person, or succession -of persons, as already observed, 
usurping the prerogatives of Christ, corrupting his doctrine, 
and employing policy or power to subvert his kingdom, pos- 
sesses not only the spirit, but also the prophetical characters, of 
Antichrist. 
We shall now select a few extracts from the third volume. 


‘From the passages in Scripture, which have been brought for- 
ward, in the introductory chapter, to display the revelations con- 
cerning the different branches of Antichrist, we find that the Holy 
Spirit has spoken in explicit terms, not only of those who were to 
corrupt the faith, as the papists have done; oppose it with open 
force, as has been the practice of the Mohammedans ; but of those 
who undermine it by every insidious art, and, finally, by the union 
of fraud with violence, were to establish the dominion of infidelity 
“‘ in the last days.” We have seen, that such persons were clearly 
foretold in the prophecies of Daniel, Paul, Peter, Jude, and John ; 
and their characters, principles, conduct, and success, are so clearly 
represented, that these inspired writers have, in a manner, antici- 
pated the history of “ those false teachers,” who have, in the past 
and present age, been distinguished by the name of freethinkers, 
sceptics, philosophists, illuminati. These predictions have been 
shewn to be generally applicable to schismatics and infidels in every 
period ; but to have a particular reference to those who should arise 
in the “ latter days,” and occasion a great apostacy in the Christian 
Church. 

‘The rise and progress of Jacobinism, which seems to include 
every species of infidelity, and may be defined to mean hostility to 
religion, to virtue, to monarchy, to laws, to social order, to rank 
and property, have been examined with industry, and displayed 
with correctness, by the Abbé Barruel, and Professor Robison. 
The facts brought forward, in support of their assertions, have bat. 
fled the ingenuity of Jacobinism itself to disprove ; and these facts 
have clearly shewn, that a conspiracy has been formed for the ex 
tinction of Christianity, public order, and government, by a set ot 
men whose names deserve the execration of mankind. They prove, 
incontrovertibly, that the system established for the execution of 
this plan, was extended to every country, with unexampled  perse- 
verance, art, and secrecy, and threatened universal ruin; that 
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this systematic conspiracy has been the main spring of the revolution 
in France; and that the Aower created by this revolution has, in 
return, become its chief support and coadjutor’—P. 1—4, 

‘ Voltaire conceived his horrible design about the year 1720; and 
the sect of the illuminati, a specimen of its effects, was founded in 
1776. The question, therefore, recurs, What could give rise to 
these societies, and how can we account for the success of their 
schemes? It must be acknowledged, that the ideas of infidelity, 
which had long been floating in the world, were first embodied b 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Frederic 11. king of Prussia, and their 
confederates in iniquity; and that the disciples of this junto first 
gained the civil power to aid, and ofenly avow adherence to, the cause 
of infidelity. But 1 think we may venture to affirm, that at no 
other period of the world could this system have been formed, or 
this power created. Having already shewn, that this is exactly the 
time assigned by the prophetic word for the appearance of the se- 
cond beast and.his image,- we are authorised to assert, that the pre- 
sent reign of infidel Antichrist has been foretold.—P. 6. 


Mr. Kett traces the rise. of infidelity from the Saracen 
Averroes, in the twelfth century ; pursues its progress through 
the papal dominions, and marks its growth in those countries 
where the reformation first found an establishment. In atrain 
of successive sections, the resemblance of the new philosophy 
to the second beast, and the revolutionary tyranny of France 
to the reign of his image, is depicted: the first effects of 


Voltaire’s system in Russia, Poland, Prussia, the north of Ger- 
many, Spain, Swisserland, and Britain, specified: atheistical 
principles in Holland, where the demon avarice was enthroned 
under the auspices of a few booksellers, and starving infidels 
found an asylum, made swift strides. 

To ascertain the exact resemblance of the second prophetical 
beast to the new philosophy, the author selects, from the 
writings of its teachers, its principles, its end, and the means 
pursued.—See vol. iil. from page 50 to 57.—Its end was the 
entire demolition of morality, and consequently of the Gos- 
pel, its only solid basis ; of civil government in all its forms, 
of subordination, and of every desirable prospect now and 
hereafter. ‘The means were deccit, fraud, and falsehood. 


‘ When time had ripened the plot, so far as almost to insure im- 
punity, if not success, they instituted a club at the house of Baron 
Holbach, in Paris, about the year 1764, of which Voltaire was 
elected honorary and perpetual president. To conceal their real 
design, which was the diflusion of the new philosophy, they called 
themselves Economists. From this club was issued an inundation of 
books and pamphlets, calculated to impair and overturn religion, 
morals, and government. Those books, spreading over all Europe, 
mnperceptibly took possession of public opinion, “ As soon as the 
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sale was sufficient to pay the expences, inferior editions were 
printed and given away, Or sold at a very low price, circulating Li- 
braries of them formed, and reading societies instituted. .While they 
constantly denied these productions to the world, they contrived to 
give thema faise celebrity, through their confidential agents and cor- 
respondents, who were not themselves always entrusted with the 
secret.”—{ Annual Register.] By degrees they got possession of nearly 
all the Reviews and periodical publications ; established a general 
intercourse, by means of hawkers and pedlars, with the distant pro- 
vinces ; and instituted an office to supply all schools with tcachers: 
and thus did they acquire unprecedented dominion over every spe- 
cies of literature, over the minds of all ranks of people, and over 
the education of youth, without giving any alarm to the world. 
‘The men of wit and polite literature were caught by Voltaire; the 
men of science were perverted, and children corrupted in the first 
rudiments of learning, by D’Alembert and Diderot; the stronger 
appetites were fed by the secret club of Baron Holbach; the ima- 
ginations of the higher orders were set dangerously afloat by Mon- 
tesquieu ; and the multitude of all ranks was surprised, confounded, 
and hurried away by Rousseau. But the most powerful engine of 
their schemes, and what I conceive to have been particularly desig- 
nated as one of the horns of the deast, was the secret force dispersed 
over all France by means of certain new orders engrafted on free- 
masonry. in these the customary words and signs were all ex- 
plained to contain a hidden meaning, which accorded with their 
system. The elect were led, by the most-impious ceremonies and 
instructions, to the most absolute atheism, and the most perfect ha- 
tred of government in all its species; and bound, by the fear of 
inevitable punishment, and an enthusiastic attachment to the cause, to 
inviolable secresy, and unlimited obedience to the commands of the 
superiors; though, who these superiors were, the generality of these 
deluded fanatics knew not. Out of 289 lodges in France, in 1784, 
only 23 kept to the simplicity of their original institution; the other 
266 had been new modelled, and united under the name of the 
Grand Oriert, the title of the principal lodge, of which the Duke of 
Orleans was Grand Master.’—P. 58—61. 


Ina note, p. 56, the origin of freemasonry is traced to the 
Dionysiacs of Asia Minor, and its doctrines supposed to have 
been engrafted upon those symbols, in particular societies, 
while others remained perfectly ignorant of any such mystical 
sense being annexed to them. Honourably for the generality 
of the English lodges, it is admitted, that they were strangers 
to the mysteries of their brethren on the Continent. In the 
schools of illuminism, the history of masonry is extended up 
to the time of the deluge ; its decline ascribed to the influence 
of Christianity ; and the honours reserved for those members‘ 
of the order who shall revive these true and ancient mysteries, 
represented as permanent, whiie the names of the founders 
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will be consigned to oblivion, every document of the actual 
justitution having been committed to the flames. 


* Thus, having by steps got rid ofall religion, the great aim of 
the system is laid open, withoui the fear of any objection from those 
admitted into those mysteries ; and thus it is proved beyond a doubt, 
that the order of the illuminati, following the system of Voltaire, 
had for its immediate objects, the abolition of Christianity, and the 
destruction of all civil government, by introducing universal disso- 
luteness of manners, and then making these corrupted subjects in- 
strumental to the execution of their designs.’ 


Mr. Kett collects several excerpts from the addresses of the 
leaders, in this detestable combination, to the adepts. 


‘ Should I mention our fundamental principles, so unquestionably 
dangerous to the world, who would remain? What signify the inno- 
cent ceremonies of the priest’s degree in comparison with your max- 
im, that we may use for a good end those means which the wicked em- 
pley for a base purpose: The order must possess the power of life 
and death, in consequence of your oath ; and with propriety, fo 
the same reason, and by the same right, that any government in the world 
possesses it: for the order comes in their place, and makes them all 
unnecessary. When things cannot be otherwise, and ruin would en- 
sue if the association did not employ this mean, the order must, as well 
as public rulers, employ it for the good of mankind, and therefore for 
its own preservation. Nor will the political constitution suffer by 


this; for thousands are always equally ready and able to supply the 
place. Death, inevitable death, from which no potentate can pro- 
tect them, awaits every traitor to the order. The French Convention 
proposed to take off the German princes and generals, with all 
who stood in their way, by sword or poison.’—P. 95—97. 


These sanguinary measures have in part been attempted, and 
not altogether without success. Joseph, emperor of Ger- 
many, it is strongly suspected, died by poison; the king of 
Sweden was assassinated when on the point of taking the cam- 
mand of an army against the French ; and the empress of Russia 
died suddenly, the day before she was to sign an instrument, 
actually drawn up, for sending 60,000 men against them.— 
P. 226. 

On this work we offer one general remark—It is a concise, 
masterly, and scasonable attempt to illustrate the prophetical 
oracles, in their connexion with the history of the world in 
past ages, and especially of the eventful period in. which we 
live. Obvious is the utility, and momentous the importance, 
of sober and temperate disquisitions into the sources of that 
tyranny, and those delusions, which now distract Europe. 
‘Through the telescope ef prophecy they were descried afar 
of; and happening in the regions, at the times, in the tman- 
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ner, and by the powers, predetermined and foretold, serve ir- 
resistibly to confirm the divine origin of that gracious dispen- 
sation they weakly try to explode, and against which the gates 
of hell shall not finally prevail. 

These disquisitions are sober and temperate. The earlier 
predictions here examined have long since had their literal 
and full completion; and those which extend to the passing 
period are applied to emergent occurrences, not with the dic~ 
tatorial stile of infallible interpretation, but as conjectures in 
the highest degree probable. 

Those who explore oracles, wisely, and perhaps unavoid- 
ably, left mysterious, are permitted to conjecture boldly ; but 
it is required that they compare with discrimination, and de- 
cide without temerity. 

The prophetical Antichrist is here exhibited as a power more 
complex and multiform than in Mede, Daubuz, aud Bishop 
Newton ; yet it cannot be denicd, that all the three sys- 
tems, to which Mr. Kett appliest he title, are accumulatively, 
if not distinctly, characterised in those prophecies which he 
has selected for elucidation. ‘The numerical characters, how- 
ever, applied to one of these powers, may denote the names 
of all three, but cannot define the date of their rise. In the 
word Lateinos, the numeral letters make 666; those also in 
the Hebrew Romiith, in Mohammedes, and Ludovicus. 
‘These coincidences seem to be purely accidental. Besides, 
Ludovicus is not the designation of the power which demo- 
lished the French monarchy. In this treatise the rise of the 
irst beast is computed from A. D. 756, precisely 666 after the 
vision exhibited to the apostle in Patmos. But this arrange- 
ment does not correspond to the rise of Mohammed, and ot 
the embodied infidel-phalanx. The author, indeed, supposcs 
the two former to have been cGeval, by referring the rise of 
both to A. D. 606, and their full establishment to 756, or 762. 
‘The difference, however, is inconsiderable. ‘The fraternity 
of illuminated freemasons is put in coincidence with the 12th 
August, 1792, the 4th year of liberty, the first year and day 
of equality. On that day the secret of free masonry was fist 
made public, as a distinct sect; but, as a limb of the anti- 
christian power, it had begun to operate in the apostolical age, 
To the communications of the author’s learned friend, whom 
he is not ut liberty to naine, we are indebted for intelligence 
which enriches the work, and amply compensates the delay of 
publication. 
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Sermons preached to a Country Congregation. To which are added a fed 
Hints for Sermons. Intended chiefly for the Use of the younger Clergy. By 
William Gilpin, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Baldre, in New 
Forest. Cadell and Davies. 

'. a preliminaries to this volume are of a melancholy cast: 

they announce, with simple, unaffected seriousness, the 
languishing state of health to which the worthy author of these 
sermons, and many other excellent labours * in the vineyard both 
of science and piety, is now reduced by years and infirmity. Nor 
can we understand, that he, whose genius shed so many beau- 
tics over all the regions of taste, and even illuminated our path 

to immortality, is likely soon to leave us, without indulging a 

very sensible regret. And, should this publication terminate 

his elegant and useful studies, his exit from the great theatre of 
lite will be in perfect accordance with the part he has uniformly 
acted. All his works are calculated tu promote the improve- 
ment of our nature, and many of them are distinguished by « 
moral and religious tendency. He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the talent of accommodating his conceptions of the 
inost important articles, both in theology and morals, to those 
of the weakest and least cultivated intellects. ‘This he ex- 
erted in a species of biography peculiarly level to the lowesc 
capacity, which has teen deservedly very popular, and done 
good améng our peasantry beyond all calculation. ‘The same 
tacuity of clothing the most interesting considerations in fa- 
miliar and perspicuous diction, is here employed in composing 
instruction for country people, or people chiefly occepied m 
the active and laborious offices of husbandry ; and, it must be 
allowed, the sermons before us are models of a masterly kind, 
where every thing is simple and nothing silly, where we meet 
with the plainest ideas in the aptest expression, where the 
graces of composition are sacrificed to a sense of duty, and 
where we perceive in the writer one invariable and predomi- 
nant desire both to edify and instruct. We have met with few 
sermons in the language so appropriate to this important pur- 
pose. Those of Gellespie are, indeed, an exception; and, 
in point of seriousness and utility, likely long enough to 
remain, in our fastidious and frivolous times, an unique. Bat 
he flourished in a school not much affected by the modish re- 
iinement of French literature, and sufficiently remote from 
the magic of fashion to resist its contagion. Our author has 

‘he more merit that he has been so far able to withstand the 

force of temptation, though placed almost in the center of the 

torrent ; and in this he has the honour of having set a most 
laudable pattern of preierring duty to taste, and the humble 

* His LiteofJohn Lrueman and Richard Atkins, and Account of 
William Baker. 
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desire of doing good to all the gaudy allurements of vanity and 
ambition. ‘lo his brethren in the profession his amiable and 
disinterested example must be of use; and such of them as 
may be capable of profiting by it, we cannot but congratulate 
on the acquisition of so fair a copy. 

The hints on preparing religious instruction, which he adds 
to these sermons, are thirty-seven in number, and chiefly meant 
for the benefit of junior clergymen. On this particular, the 
sentiments of a wise man, a man of transcendent ability, and a 
man of great experience, must be interesting. It is the vade 
mecum of one who has made his profession his study, and who 
thus bequeaths his practice asa chart to such as, like him, 
would support the tottering credit of an unpopular priesthood. 

It was his custom, it seems, to occupy his rural walks in 
preparing his mind for diffusing the knowledge of religion 
among his hearers, and rendering them the better for what thoy 
heard. ‘This he states in these terms:— 


‘ As he did not mean to carry his observations into length, he took 
only such texts as he thought naturally opened themselves, though 
the subject sometimes carried him farther than he at first intended : 
so that some of them [hints] are very short, and others were the 
employment of several walks. 

© From these 4ints the author commonly took his sermons; and, 
though many of the subjects are toocritical, too refined, or too deep 
for a common audience, yet he always found among them a subject 
tor his purpose. The author enters into this detail with a modest 
view of being of service to such of his younger brethren, as will 
pursue the mode of exercise which he here prescribes, and of which 
he gives these examples... At first, it may be difficult to fix the 
mind on any subject of meditation amidst a variety of external ob- 
jects. But a habit of thinking abroad will soon be formed ; and, 
when it is formed, the practice will certainly be followed with great 
advantage. If the young student spend two hours in a day in 
walking exercise, he will, by this practice, save to his studies, at 
least, seven hundred hours in a year. Ades 

‘ But he will say, perhaps, it is too great a tax upon his mind, 
in quest of amusement, and may deprive him of itsend. — 

‘ Scholars will sometimes tell him, that even a severe study isa 
relaxation from another severe study, as it gives the mind a diffe- 
rent ply. But, in the employment here recommended, no intensity 
of thought is required. He only puts down what first strikes him 
on a subject of which he had before a general conception. When 
the subject grows intricate ; or, when his thoughts do not naturally, 
or, if | may so speak, amusii:Jy flow from it, he is under no necessity 
to proceed. He may drop it and take another subject. 

‘ Nor is he so tied down to any subject as not, a to 
look. around him, and enjoy the beauties of nature, if any offer them- 


selves in his walk ; and, indeed, so enlivening a mode of study, “a 
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the day be fine, and the country agreeable, will give his mind ar 
elasticity and vigour which he could not feel in his study. 

‘ The whole then amounts only to this, that to render our walks 
not only more useful, but even more amusing, we should always 
have some pleasing employment at hand. What hath here been re. 
commended, one should hope, would be a more pleasing employ- 
ment to a serious young clergyman—at least, a more clerical one 
than a fishing rod or a fowling ficce can furnish. 


We believe few of our readers will dissent from this. opi- 
nion; and it were much to be wished the hint were se. 
riously taken where it is honestly meant. It was our know- 
ledge of the licentiousness habitual to the gay and opulent 
clergy which induced us to make this extract. Notwithstand: 
ing the obloquy their secular deportment or unclerical appear- 
ance has brought upon the order, it is still an order of incal. 
culable influence on the great mass of the community ; and 
whatever tends to revive in their minds and manners the honest 
old fashioned decencies of the profession, is of essential ser- 
vice to the public mind. Nothing more certainly saps the 
foundation of our religious establishment than this culpable 
neutrality in its functionaries. Make them what they should 
he, and their flocks will look up to them, and be happy not onl 
in practising what they hear their pastors teach them, but in fol 
lowing their footsteps and copying their example. At this our 
reverend author fervently aims. He points out also, with lau- 
able anxiety, the only rational means of effecting his wishes ; 
and we heartily wish him success. 





Poems and Plays. By Mrs. West, Author of “ A Tale of the Times,” 


« A Gossip Story,” Se, Fe. 2 vols. 10s. Longman. 

OE be to that country, says the Eastern adage, where 

the women dictate, and the men write: for then 
nothing is masculine ; laws, manners, customs, language, are 
all fashioned by female genius and taste. In this way it was, 
perhaps, that the posterity of the ancient Romans, those con- 
— of the world, have dwindled into a nation of mere 
ddlers and buffoons. Whether it be a good or bad omen we 
know not; but the public, with us at least, was never so per- 
fectly inundated with feminine literature as now. Every walk 
in the field of letters, serious and comic, from the dignity of 
historical and the gravest philosophical composition, to the 
lowest species of buffoonery, is actually overstocked by fair 
Jiterati. Having thus successfully monopolized the studies af 
the. closet, the transition from the press to the chair of ne 
wi 
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will not be dificult. And, who would be surprised to see, by 
this preposterous progression, all the learned professions 
usurped, in course of time, by female practitioners, who may 
be brought by degrees even to lay aside the delicacies of their 
sex and dress, for the physician’s perriwig, the parson’s cas+ 
sock, and the judge’s ermine. 

‘Though these volumes, however, naturally remind us of a 
metamorphosis we seriously deprecate from our love of the 
sex, Mrs. West highly merits approbation, and shall have ours. 
‘All her labours obviously originate in the most laudable prin- 
ciples, are consecrated to the best end; and the abilities, by 
which her intentions are executed, seem much above me- 
diocrity. 

We have often read her prose works, and, though not always 
with the same applause, never without sincere satisfaction. 
The course of virtue and humanity, which she uniformly es- 
pouses, is a circumstance always in her favour; and, when 
to this are added a respectable share of genius and a correct dis- 
cernment, a fancv uncommonly fertile, and an elocution rich 
and glowing, the value of whatever falls from her pen must be 
sensibly enhanced. 

‘This publication is a collection of poems and plays. The 
Jatter were offered, as it should seem, to the managers of both 
our theatres, but were not acceptable to either. We know 
no office more ungrateful than that of arbitrating between the 
claims of authors and duty to the public. But, in an elegant 
preface to her tragedy, Mrs. West anticipates most of our ob- 
servations, and makes an handsome apology for her critics ; and, 
much to her honour, she details the transaction between her 
and the managers, and states the rejection of her labours, 
through unquestionably a very great disappointment to her 
hopes, in terms of exemplary imodesry and respect. 

‘ The author, says she, ‘does not complain of ili treatment in either 
instance.’ Her knowiedge of stage effect is too hiniied to allow her 
to question the propriety of this decision. Her plays may have 
some radical defect, which would, at all times, have excluded them 
from a successful representation. Repeated experience must teach 
the directors of theatrical amusements what will please; and, in- 
dependent of any other motive, they must feel anxious to bring 
forward such pieces as are most likely to produce emolument. To 
Mr. Harris, in particular, the author wishes to present ner public 
acknowledgements for the favour not only of a polite and candid re- 
ply, but also of avery early perusal.’ 

From the example of a few superior minds, who have the 
art of imparting grace to whatever. they say, the mass cf mo- 
dern poetry has become little more, for the most part, er 
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the small talk of common life turned into verse. There is.q 
great deal too much of this even in Mrs. West’s poetry, though 
her very trifles be agreeable. A Swift, an Ansty, perhaps a 
Coleridge, may raise the lowest ideas into elegant metre, by 
easy conception and harmonious measure. But this is never 
the privilege of mere mechanical rhymesters ; and, though our 
fair versifier is always charming, she must have charmed more 
had she prattled less, or less indulged the modish conceit of 
composing her lines from the common-piace ordinary conver, 
sation. Many of her elegics are written, however, ina style 
of the purest.taste, and exhibit beauties of a superior cast, 
Her tenderness is always natural, and discloses a warm, benevo- 
lent heart. To the sigh of sorrow she is spontaneously re 
sponsive, and deeply affected by every tale of distress. ‘This 
sensibility is a rich vein, which supplies her with a superabuns 
dance of soft ideas, and which her well cultivated taste, and 
her command of language, enable on all occasions to appro 
priate with advantage. We have derived much entertainment 
trom the perusal of her works, and doubt not they will prove 
equally useful and acceptable to our readers. 








Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1798, at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By the Rev. C. H. Halli, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Exeter, and late Student of Chwis's 
Church, Oxford. 8v0. fp. 283. 5s. Rivingtons. 1799. 

'N a very short preface we are apprised :— 


‘ That it is the purpose of these discourses to consider at large 
what is meant by the scriptural expression ‘“ Fulness of time ;” or, 
in other words, to point the previous steps by which God Almighty 
gradually prepared the way for the introduction and promulgation 
of the gospel. In such a degree, there is little to awaken the atten- 
tion of the learned theologian; and, in fact, the author has only 
attempted to bring under one view, and to render generally intelli- 
gible, topics and arguments, which, in the writings of our best di- 
vines, have long ago been separately and thoroughly investigated.’ 

The founder appointed only eight Jecture-sermons to be 
preached by the clergyman, to be elected in terms of the char- 
ter, between the commencement of the last month in lent term, 
and the end of the third week in act term. This volume con- 
tains nine discourses; but the public has no reason to regret 
the supplement; as the last, if placed in the front of the vo- 
iuine, would have given a favourable specimen of the author’s 
talents. 

« Fullness of time’ is the common title, and the pages at 
the top express the ordinal numbers of the sermogs without 
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any particular criterion of times. We, therefore, discriminate 
the several discourses by a partial copy of the respective texts. 

‘Sermon I. ‘ Ut #5 mot for you to know the times and the seascisy 
Acts i. 7-11. Ido not this for your sakes, O house of Israel. Ezek, 
xxxvi 22.—LL1. Lo! the people shall devell alone. Num. xxxiii. 9.— 
LV. 4 shadow of good things to come. Col. it. 7.—V. To him give ail 
ws paryphets witness. Acts x. 43.—VI. J will make a full end of all, 
whither I have driven thee.— Blessed be the name of God for ever, for wis- 
dom and might are his. Dan. ti. 20, 22.—VII1. When the fulness of 
time was come. Gal. 4, iv.—IX. Go ye, and teach all nations. Mat. 
xxviil. 19.’ 

‘The author only attempts to bring, as it were, into a focus 
the dispersed rays of light, separately investigated by former 
writers on The Fulness of Time. New discoveries it was 
unreasonable to expect ; and it is but just to own, that he has 
so accurately scrutinized and so skilfully combined the ideas of 
his predecessors, as to convert into private property the best 
thoughts of the best writers on his professed subject. A happy 
uniformity of style and consistence of sentiments prevent every 
suspicion of wholesale plagiarism. Other characters of time, 
both in its fitness and fulness, might, we readily admit, have 
been added. We admit, too, that those here produced are suf- 
ficient to establish the conclusion, that, consistently with the 
oracles of prophecy, the advanced stage of the Hebrew polity, 
and the state of the world at large, the appearance of Christ as 
a reformer, could not, with cqual advantages, have been either 
anticipated nor delayed. 


‘When the holy forerunner of the Messiah announced to his 
countrymen the speedy approach of the kingdom of heaven, and 
warned them to save themselves from future misery by a timely re- 
pentance, the general depravity of mankind, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, alike was at its height—a depravity which pursued its course 
without any check or controul; for they who wished to stem the 
torrent had no power; they had no barrier to obstruct its progress, 
nothing bat a vague speculative morality and a nominal religion, 
without any real influencé upon the heart or the understanding.’— 
P. 218. 

Ata time when the Baptist appeared as a burning and shining 
light on the banks of Jordan, the ax was laid to the root of 
the tree, that is, of the Hebrew constitution. Jesus, the last 
herald of mercy and peace, repeated the calls to national re- 
pentance, and graciously tendered the overtures of salvation ; 
bui, finding the collective body of the people in unbelief ob- 
stinate, and in vice incorrigible, he foretold the dissolution of 
their civil and religious establishment before the gex eration then 
living should pass away; and, in the space of 33 years, the 
fulness of time being come, wrath came upoa them to the 
uttcrinest, 
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A Country Parson's Address to his Flock, to caution them against being misled 
by the Wolf in Sheep’ s Cloathing, or receiving Jacobin Teachers of Sedition, 
svho intrude themselves under the specious Pretence of instructing Youth and 

preaching Christianity. By Francis Wollaston, Rector of Chislehurst, in 
Kent. 80. pp. 43. Wilkie. 1799. 


Number of associations have been formed in Britain, within 

these last eight or ten years, for the purpose of propagating 
christianity by the ministration of missionary preachers. These as- 
sociations are a motley composition of sectaries of all denominations, 
By correspondence and deputations to general meetings, the different 
societies have contrived to combine, with no small energy of union, 
into one great body. They have procured large sums of money to 
be appropriated, under their management, to defray the expence of 
their schemes of missionary instruction. Their zeal is indefatigably 
active; they have, within a very short time, done much good, 
"Fheir influence is already very great over the minds of the pious 
among the common people, in all parts of this island. 

But their heterogeneous composition out of a diversity of sects 
makes them, unavoidably, adverse to the strength and prosperity of 
the religiousstablishments of Scotland and England. ‘They forma 
eentre of union to the Dissenters, who naturally wish those establish 
ments {0 be overthrown. They are liable to be, waconsciously, made 
an engine in the hands of atheism and deism, for the general subver- 
sion of the ordinances of christianity. Their stznerant missionaries 
intermeddle, tn a manner that is not always edifying or useful, in the 
functions of the established clergy. Other busy-bodies in religion 
imitate their example, in a manner that is still more impertinent and 
offensive. Partly such considerations as these, and in part, perhaps, 
motives of a less praise-worthy nature, have excited many of the 
most active and respectable among the established clergy to oppose 
the officious endeavours of the itinerants and missionaries. 

On Sunday the 7th of April last, Mr. Wotiasrown learned, that 
two sermons were that day to be delivered, and a Sunday school to 
be opened within his parist:, by agents from the missionary socicties. 
Conscious of a vigilant discharge of his duties, trusting to an influ- 
ence thus honourabiy acquired in a parish of which he had been, 
thirty years rector, and anxious to prevent the evils which he 
dreaded from missionary artifice and impertinence, he, without loss 
of time, earnestly warned his people against them, in the ADDRES3 
that is now before us. 

Its substance 1s, that combinations of men for the pretended pur- 
posés of the diffusion of knowledge, and the improvement of social 
erder and virtue, have produced almost all the political — 
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and the irreligious infidelity which now deform France, and, by means 
of the French, other parts of Europe; that the missionaries are 
beings of the same sort as the encyclopedists,’ the freemasons, and 
the illuminati; that the parishioners of Chislehurst have been long 
provided with sufficient means of instruction for both old and young; 
and that it is, therefore, their duty to avoid missionary seduction, to 
reform only their own morals, and to adhere with faithful attachment 
to the religion and constitution of their country. 

Mr. Wo .aston’s zeal against the missionaries is, perhaps, too 
fierce; and, in regard to the foreign conspiracies against monarchy 
and religion, he too blindly adopts the representations of Redizson and 
Barruel. Buthe appears to be a worthy, beneficent, active clergy- 
man; and he is evidently a man of a vigorous, ardent, well-informed 
mind. A copious vein of sound sense and manly eloquence runs 
through the whole of this little piece. Though it have not, in all its 
parts, ovr entire approbation, yet we earnestly wish it to be much and 
carefully 1¢ad. 


Two Sermons, by the Honourable and Right Reverend William Knox, Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe. Dublin, printed: London, reprinted, 8v0. fp. 55. 
ls. Gd. Rivingtons. 


The frst of these sermons was preached on the day of thanks- 
giving forthe victory of the Nile. Its author speaks little of that 
victory, but much of the late transactions in Ireland. His object in 
it is, evidently, less to explain any abstruse doctrine, to enforce any 


practical rule, or to demonstrate any particular truth, than to touch 
eloquently upon all those topics, in speaking of which, the solemn 
duties of the day could be connected with those subjects of medi- 
tation in regard to public affairs, which pressed the most upon the 
feclings of his audience. The exertions of loyalty and patriotic 
virtue in struggling and almost mastered opposition to anarchy and 
rebellion; the miseries of France in actually suffering that with 
which Ireland was nearly threatened; the guilt of those who aided 
the first outbreakings of Irish rebellion with secret treachery—then 
tied from it, when it became dangerous; the ignorance to which the 
Catholic poor had been abandoned, operating as the primary cause 
by which they were made capable of sedition and rebellion; are the 
principal themes on which bishop Knox dwells, with the warmest 
effusion of eloquence, in the progress of this discourse ; and in com- 
parison with his display of which, what he says upon other subjects 
seems to be only from the necessities of transition. 

The second of these sermons was preached in the beginning of 
April last, in the chafel of Trinity Coiiece, Dublin. It seems to 
have been intended, in a considerable degree, to give some salutary 
advice to the students of that seminary, in rggard to their political 
conduct. Having himself studied there, bishop Knox was so much 
tlie better qualified to suggest useful advice to the present students. 
In explaining those qualities which are not to be discriminated 
without the nicest observation, in the character of opening youth ; 
in tracing the moral and political seductions to the dangerous capti- 
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vation of which his young hearers had been exposed; in pointing: 
out those modes of conduct which are the fittest for the attainment 
of the fairest objects of ingenuous youthful ambition ; he has dis~ 
played an energy and richness of eloquence, and a deep insight into 
human character, such as we have—very—very rarely had oppor 
tunity to admire. 

In both these sermons there is a noble effusion of a christian elo« 
quence, which flows with somewhat of the majesty and the impres- 
give power of inaylention. The circumstances of his country have 
roused the preacher’s mind toa fervour and an elevation which it is 
not always possible, even for genius, to command. It is Curyso- 

STOM uniting decoration to pathos, and adding to these the autho- 
rity of sainted piety, and the profound moral discernment of the 
casuist and the confessor. The rich amplification of a Buiair is 
here admirably combined with the vigorous rhetoric, and the occa- 
sionally bursting sublimity, ofa Parr and a Wuuire. These ser- 
mons abound, particularly, in those ardeniia verba, that language 
which genjus and feeling create for themselves, in which we have 
the shoughts that breathe, and the words that burn, which alone commu- 
nicates, wit h the power of electricity, between one fervid imagi- 
mation and another. We know not if even the best eloquence of a 

RENNAN Of a GRATTAN may deserve to be preferred to that of 
Bishop Knox. 

If, indeed, he were always equal, we should do him imjury to 
compare him with the most cloquent of his contemporaries. But 
there is, in his discourses, to a certain degree, a wall of rhetorical 
combination and of logical order. The exuberance of his imagi- 
nation is sometimes tuo little chastened by delicacy of taste. He is 
sometin nes betrayed into the use of common- place metaphors which 

liscover labour and artifice, yet neither illustrate nor enforce. In 
aia ambition of eloquence, he seems to forget, at times, what is due 
toe pis copal gravity. But his talents seem worthy to make hin the 
pride of the Irish bench of bishops. 


ROIS s “" note ‘ ore the University of Ox ord, in 1799, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. J. Bampton, M.A. late Canon of Salisbury. 
by Hi ‘liam Bo 1T0W, Of Qe: ren § College, LL.D. and F. & A. S8v0. 
fif- *12. Reving: tons. L7Y9. 


Mr. Sampton’s destination, which provides for eight sermons be- 

y ig preached yearly, fupon the tins pins and at rie time es specified in 
the deed of bequest, has | roduced 20 volumes by as many authors, 
before the lapse of 20 3 veais. Dr. Bandinel’s course, being the first, 
seceived the imprimatur March Gth, 1780; and Dr. Barrow’s 
is now before the public. Itis much to be regretied, that, since the 
year 1786, bishop Warburton’s provision for iila ‘trating the prophe- 


. “— . ' . ‘ . 
been weiicient, though the donor’s will expressly requires, ‘¢ that 
every lect turer shall print and pub! ish, or canse to be printed and 
published, all the sermons or lectures that shall have been so preached 


by 


ies, in 12 sermons to be preached and printed every four years, has 
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by him.” The good bishop, it seems, had not the precaution to 
insert a clause equivalent to that in Mr. Bampton’s deed: « Also I 
direct, that 30 copies of the eight divinity lecture sermons shall be 
always printed within two months after they are preached; and that 
the preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, defore 
they ave printed.” Let the trustees for the management of bishop 
Warburton’s estate discharge their respective obligations; it is 
our immediate province to consider the volume before us. 

‘Contents. Sermon 1. Variety of opinions and tenets in religion, 
Think not that I am come to send peace on earth. 2. Necessity of a divine 
revelation for the’ instruction of mankind in religion and morality. 
Lhe world by wisdom knew not God. $3. Probability that God has re- 
vealed his will to mankind; that this revelation is the foundation of 
all religion among them; and that the history, the doctrines, and the 
precepts of this revelation are contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Faith cometh by hearing. 4. The doctrines and precepts of the 
christian revelation favourable to the enjoyments of the present life. 
Godliness is frofitable unto all things. 5. Mysterious doctrines of chris- 
tianity. Some things hard to be understood. 6. Want of universality in 
thé promulgation and reception of the christian religion. Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.. 7. Prayer. What frofit shall we have, if we 
fra? 8, Good effects ees on the faith and morals of its 
professors. Having your conversation honest among the gentiles.’ 

To the general title of each sermon is subjoined a syllabus of the 
principal topics, which greatly facilitates the perusal of such compo- 
sitions. We transcribe, as a specimen, those belonging to the last 
sermon. 

‘ Objection to its good effects stated. ist Answer. Itis founded 
on fallacious grounds. 1. On suspicious and inconclusive prin-« 
ciples. 2. On the effects of our freedom and choice. 3. On the 
contrast between human corruption, and the purity of the precepts 
and importance of the sanctions of the Gospel. 4. On the different 
nature of virtue and vice. 5. Ona comparison between the faults 
of christians and the virtues of infidels. 6. On seeking the good 
effects of religion, where they are least likely to be found. 7. On 
the supposition, that christianity has been the principal occasion of 
religious persecution and wars. 8. On the pretended degeneracy 
of modern times. 2d Answer. psig | has produced good 
effects upon the faith and morals of its professors. 1. It has im- 
proved our religion. 2. Placed religion on the basis of universality. 
3. Rectified the public judgment in morals, 4. Ameliorated the 
principles of civil policy. 5. Softened the horrors of war. 6. And 
abolished the combats of gladiators. 7. Specific instances of im- 
proved morality. 8. Comparative advantages of christianity over 
philosophy.—General conclusion.’ P 

For illustration we select one article, not as the best, but as one of 
the shortest. ° 

*G. The same objection is again urged against christianity by 
men, who seem to have been led to doubt or deny its beneficial in- 
fluence, by having sought it where it was by no means likely to be 
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found. Weare apt to form our judgment of the morals of an age, df 
its comparative improvement, or degeneracy, from its most conspi- 
cuous transactions ;—from such as engage the pen of the historian, 
and impress themselves forcibly on the mind ;—from the debates and 
resolutions of public assemblies ;—or from the intrigues and con- 
tentions of the great and the powerful ;—from the negotiations of 
embassadors, and the hostilities of rival nations. But it is not here 
that the good effects of religion should be sought; it is not here that 
its efficacy can be fairly tried. Where the most impetuous passions 
of the human mind are excited by the strongest temptations, the 
milder voice of religion will be seldom heard; the intluence of its 
morality will be felt the last and the least.’—P. 364. 

In this annual publication, the subjects of the several discourses 
are treated with a depth of penetration, and extent of learning, 
which evince the author’s abilities and skill. His performance, both 
in matter and form, abundantly justifies the choice of the electors, in 
appointing him, for this turn, to prosecute the pious intentions of the 
founder. 


Sermous on the chief Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion, in their 
natural Order, by William Dalgleish, D.D. Minister of Peebles. 2 
Vols. 8vo. fy. 890. Creech, tc. Edinbumtyh; Brash and Reid, 
Glasgow. Dally. 


This publication by an eminent northern divine, amiable in pri- 
vate life, and well known as a literary character, exhibits a fresh 
specimen of his abilities as a public teacher of religion. The follow- 
ing excerpt from a short preface explains the author’s plan :— 

‘In this land of true religion, and extensive learning, many have 
published discourses, rich in sentiment and elegant in stile ; suited to 
edify the pious, and also to please persons of the most refined taste. 
But few have published sermons on all the principal parts of christi- 
anity; and fewer have arranged them in their proper order. By 
both these omissions, our most excellent religion has been less per- 
fectly known, and the beautiful connection of its parts less clearly 
perceived. 

‘ To supply, in some degree, these wants, by exhibiting the chief 
doctrines and duties of the gospel in their natural order, yet free 
from the strict formality of system, these sermons are respectfully 
offered to the public. They begin with shewing the importance, 
the proper foundations and rules of religion, natural and revealed ; 
the divine authority, perfection, and excellence of the christian reli- 
gion, which comprehends both, and the chief doctrines of it, which 
we should know and believe, From these they proceed naturally to 
those truths which tend more immediately Ao induce mankind to 
embrace it, and enforce that sincere’compliance with it, through the 
Holy Spirit, m our repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ; by which we become true christians, and partakers of 
the purchased salvation. Having established this solid foundation 

of practical religion, they next go on to explain and inculcate those 
chief duties toward God, mankind, and ourselves, which as men 


and 
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and christians we ought to perform ; and they conclude with recom- 
mending earnestness and progress in religion, with the proper means 
and motives, till we arrive at complete and everlasting happiness 
in heaven, which Christ has assured toall who believe and obey his 
Gospel.’ 

Those who dislike the systematical scheme have no reason to take 
ofience, as every discourse is one whole, without a perceptible con- 
nection with prior and subsequent subjects; the doctrinal parts per- 
spicuous, and the practical forcible; nothing of those peculiarities 
which distinguish sects, or of that intolerance which is the bane of 
charity. 

The foregoing extract supersedes a detail of the titles and texts. 
Subjoined, however, is a paragraph vindicating, from authentic re- 
cords, the early usage of infant baptism :— 

‘ For some ages alter the establishment of christianity, this right of 
the children of christian parents to baptism was never questioned. 
Irenzus, who lived in the second century, declares expressly, that 
the church learned from the apostles to baptize children.’ Origen, in 
the third century, affirmed, that the custom of baptizing infants was 
received from Christ and his apostles. When Fidus thought, that 
baptism, like circumcision, ought to be administered on the eighth 
day after birth, Cyprian, in his own name, and as president of the 
council held at Carthage A. D. 354, wrote to him, that, by their 
unanimous judgment, children might be baptized even as soon as 
born. When some began to deny the right of infants to baptism, 
another council, held at Carthage, in 407, solemnly pronounced, 
Whosoever denies this doctrine, let him be anathematised. The 
Catholic church, every where diffused, declares, said Chrysostom, in 
the fifth century, that infants should be baptized because of original 
sin: and Augustine affirmed, that he never heard, or read of any 
Christian, Catholic or Sectarian, but who always held that infants 
are baptized for the remission of sins.’ 

These authorities, so generally known, so often quoted, and so de- 
cisively authenticating the early and universal practice of the primi- 
tive church, demand the serious attention of the modern Antipzedo- 
baptists, in their collective capacity. To them Dr. Dalgleish obvi- 
ously alludes in these terms :— 

« Though some, in later ages, have impugned infant baptism, the 
Catholic church hath always held, and observed it, as the institution 
ef Christ, the duty of christian parents, and the privilege of their 
ghildren.” Vol. 1. p. 32. 

Much more reprehensible is the tenet of that well-meaning people 
galled Quakers, who maintain that water baptism was entirely 


guperseded by the ministration of the Spirit. 
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The Wrongs of Unterwalden. Originally published in Suptember 1798, 
Siandianed by the Rev. Weeden Butler, M.A. of Sic dney. Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. Cawthora, Sec. 


The miseries att lendant on those states which, instead of bravely 

1s and disdaining the lures of ‘the French republicans, 

may temporize, with that insidious nation, are 

nicts glowing colours. Switzerland, for so many centu- 

halcyon abode of content and. peace, has been over-run by 

rdes of atheism, anarchy, and rapine ; its towns reduced to 

, its youth dragged a way in conscriptions, and its old men, its 

women, and children batch 1ered without remorse. The brave Un- 

terwalders were among those who hardest fought, and most dearly 
sold their lives; but this only serves to prove the truth of the adage, 


that “a nation divided against itself cannot stand.” 


A Letter addressed to a Member of the Irish Parliament on the Subject of the 
proposed Union between Great Britain and Ieland, 8vo. Murray and 
Fighley. 15. 


A brief, yet judicious explanation and defence of the Union pro- 
posed to Ireland by the court of London. Many writers on the 
same spbjec ct have said less in much larger pam; phlets, 


TRAVELS, &c 


sas made on a Tour thre sarious Parts of Exrof: ts 
794, in a Series of ee ters to HW enry Bewtcke, Esq. 
cong Edition. 8vo. Boards. ff. 402. Conder 

4 


Of making tours there is no end; and the reviewing of them is a 
weariness of the flesh, though, perhaps, unequal to the fatigue of 
performing them. Some of the gentlemen whom business, curio- 
sity, or the mode of the times, induces to v isit the Continent, have 
ingenuousl) informed the public, that, previ iously to their intended 
excursion, ‘they received money from the booksellers in advance for 
their future observation S53 and, on their return, committed their 
papers to the press. In ihe mean time a new jaunt ina different line 
ol a ction was projected, without patience to attend the slow ope- 
rations af the press, leaving the blunders to the discernment and 
cadour of the purchasers. ‘The multiplication of sach perform, 
ances, i) whatever manner the materials are compiled, whether 
fiom hasty observations, printed memoirs of a local ‘nature, cata- 
log. aliver curiosities in nature and ari, or traditional intelligence 
from natives, ever y new tour adds something to the stock of general 
knowled, ge, Every traveller’s remarks are suitable to his expe- 
hence, predominant habits, ioe professional views; and the re- 
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ports of all bid fair for a true representation of the several objects 
described. 

It cannot be said that this author has trodden a path hitherto unfre- 
guented; for trips through the continent of Europe are undertaken, it 
may be, twelve timesa year: yet the contents of this volume exhibit un- 
deniable signatures of original genius, though the substance of the 
things may possibly have been detailed in the memoirs related by 
former visitants. In an advertisement prefixed to this second edi- 
tion, the author expresses his heartfelt acknowledgments to a large 
circle of friends for their kind and partial approbation of the former 
edition. Here the author expresses the sentiments of a gratefut 
heart and of polite manners. This, however, is but a partial re- 
commendation of his work. In the preface he speaks in a diffe- 
rent strain :—‘* The tour is extensive; the events numerous and va- 
ried; and the period, when it was written, uncommonly interest- 
ing andeventful. It will remain with the public whether the author 
has availed himself of these advantages in a suitable manner.’ 

The author sets out from Harwich in August 1792; visits, en fassant, 
certain places in Holland, Germany, italy, and Portugal. The 38th 
and last letter is dated from Lisbon, April 1794. As his plan of 
correspondence would differ somewhat from that pursued by the ge- 
uerality of travellers, he thought it but fair that his friend should be 
made acquainted with it. 

‘ Please to observe, then, that as your amusement will be one of 
my principal aims in our correspondence, I shall seek every oppor- 
tunity that may contribute to this end; and shall not only avoid dry 
and uninteresting minutize, but pass over in total silence, or slightly 
touch upon, those scenes and subjects which you may find in every 
book of travels. 

« It will not so much be my endeavour to give you descriptions of 
cities, palaces, and churches, as to specify the objects which may 
particularly engage my attention, and relate the most material cir- 
cumstances which may present themselves in the very extensive 
tour I am about to undertake. It will be my aim also, as 1 pass 
along, to portray to you some slight sketches of the characters of 
the inhabitants in the different countries I am visiting; and, as you 
are not unacquainted with my turn for the romantic, you must allow 
me to avail myself of any opportunity that may occur of describing 
picturesque, or expatiating upon tender subjects.’ 

The 18th letter from Rome gives an account of the pope going to’ 
St. Peter’s. <¢ Eh bien! said 1, ‘ the pope and St. Peter’s—two of. 
the greatest curiosities that modern Rome can boast of ;—a//ons—the 
colisseum will stand for ages, but his holiness may die to-morrow— 
we will go. a 

‘ The area before St. Peter’s church is uncommonly grand; be- 
sides a spacious circular colonnade of 400 columns, it is enlivened by 
two charming fountains, and in the centre is a beautiful Egyptian: 
obelisc. From the entrance into the area to the end of the building 
isabeve ene third of a mile. This noble church was more than a 

century 
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century in building, and cost 45 millions of Roman crowns; The 
proportions are so well observed on the entrance as not to hurt of 
offend the eye with that glare which it is natural to suppose would 
be produced by the profusion of ornaments with which it is so splen- 
didly adorned. Amidst the variety of superb embellishments, the 
Mosaics are not the Jeast curious. Those which are intended to 
immortalize the best performances of the first masters in painting, 
are executed near St. Peter’s, where the whole process may be seen. 
—Pius the Sixth is a tall and venerable figure; and, if] mistake not, 
has nearly attained his 80th year. In the earlier part of his life he 
is said to have been very handsome. His aceustomed dress struck 
me as singularly plain. It consists of a light great coat, which 
eovers and conceals all the other parts of his dress, and reaches be+ 
lew his knees ; his leg and foot are only exposed to view, and these 
I understand he has always been careful to ornament with an ele- 
gant white silk stocking and red slipper. —P. 175. 

Mr. Fox, expressing his disgust at the very indecent manner of 
carrying the dead about the streets of Rome with their faces cx- 
posed, could not help the recollection of the striking contrast be- 
tween his feelings on such occasions and on attending the decent 
solemnities of an English funeral. This subject recalled to his re- 
membrance an epitaph on the amiable and worthy Sir W. Jones, 
written by himself, which had come to the author’s hands a few days 
before he wrotethe 21st letter. Though it may seem to be in an 
improper place, both here and in our author’s collection, we pre- 
sent our readers with a copy, especially as we believe it is not in+ 
serted in the works of that illustrious personage latcly under review. 
To preserve its original form, every new line begins here with a 
capital:-— 

‘ Here was deposited The mortal part of a man Who feared God, 
but not death, And maintained uxicpendence, But sought not riches 3 
Who thougitt Nene below him but the base and unjust, None above 
him but the wise and the virtuous; Who loved His parents, kin- 
dred, friends, and country, With an ardour Which was the chief 
Of ail his pleasures and his pains; And who, having deyoled his 
lite To their service, And to the improvement of his mind, Resigned 
it calmly, Giving glory to his Creator, Wishing peace on earth, 
And good-will to all creatures, On the —— 

The last letter contains an encomium on the virtuous and hospi- 
table character of Mr. Stevens, upwards ef 30 years a conductor 
in the giass manufactory at jisbon. The relation is in the words of 
a lady ; but our page forbids a transcript. 

On the whole, Mr. Fkox’s work discovers a happy facalty of dis- 
criminating observation, a cultivated mind, a sprightly feney, and 
a clean quill; which, if employed in subjects of saperior importance, 
may, as we presage, both merit and acquire the sanction of public 
approbation. 

The 
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ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


The History of Framlingham, in the County of Suffolk ; including Brief 
Notices of the Masters and Fellows of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, from 
the Foundation of the College, to the present Time. Begun by the late Ro- 
bert Hawes, Gent. Steward of the Manors of Framlingham and Saxted. 
With considerable Additions and Notes, by Robert Loder. Illustrated 
with Ten Copper-Plates. Ato. pp. 453. lis. Loder, W oodbridge, 


This volume exhibits strong proofs of industry and attention, and 
will be considered asa valuable addition to the topographical history 
of our country. The venerable memorials of former times here col- 
lected will furnish much opportunity for useful reflection, Old 
English hospitality is one of those subjects which takes the strongest 
hold on the minds of Britons; and the honour, courtesy, and valour 
of ancient times continue still to infuse an interesting sensation into 
the more cultivated (if not purer) minds of the present generation. 

Genealogical antiquities, of course, form the principal part of the 
entertainment to be found in this volume. The engravings are, 
1. Portrait of Sir Robert Hitcham, Knt.; 2. Framlingham Castle ; 
3. Framlingham Church; 4. Ichnography of ditto; 5. Tomb of 
the Earl and Countess of Surry; 6. Tomb of the Two Wives of 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk; and of Sir Robert Hitcham ; 
7. Tomb of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset ; 
8. Tomb of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; 9. Saxted Church; 
and 10. A collection of Seals. 


MEDICINE. 


4n Account of the Plague which raged at Moscow in 1771. By Charles'De 
Mertens, M.D. 8vo. fp. 122. Rivingtons. 1799. 


During the war which broke out in the year 1769, between the 
Russians and the Turks, the former caught from their enemies the 
infection of the plague. This contagion began, in the end of the 
year 1770, to be propagated at Moscow. At first, some physicians 
mistook its appearances for those ofa putrid fever; the people were 
willing to cherish the least alarming opinion: those who affirmed it 
to be indeed the plague, were insulted: those precautions by which 
it might have been suppressed, were neglected. In the month of 
March 1771, indications somewhat mere general and unequivocal 
renewed the alarm. Again the contagion seemed to languish ; and 
people became again secure and careless. At last, in the course of 
jue the plague broke forth throughout the city; and was, by ne 
skill of the physicians, by no vigilance of the police-government, to 
be subdued. 

The infection was received by the contact of the skin or garments 
of persons already infected, as well as by inhaling, or imbibing 


through the skin, an atmosphere strongly tainted with the breath or 
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porous perspiration of such persons. Pains in the head and breast, 
stupor, shiverings, loss of strength, and depression of spirits, were 
the first symptoms of the attacks of this distemper. Spots of a purple 
hue next began to mark the skin; and buboes and carbuncles broke 
out upon it. On the third day of their illness, many of the patients 
died; others survived till the fifth or sixth day. The complete sup- 
puration and bursting of the carbuncles indicated a favourable crisis 
of the disorder. No remedies of a decisively sanative efficacy could 
be discovered. A decoction of the peruvian bark, and the mineral 
acids plentifully administered, were those which Dr. De Merjens 
thought the most useful. The fond affections of the people, whom 
no sense of personal or general danger could move to tear them- 
selves from the arms of their dying relations; superstition hngering 
in the performance of the last obsequies; avarice which refused to 
destroy the contaminated goods of the deceased ; and a blind belief 
in a fatality that was by no act of their own to be either hastened 
or averted ; were so many unhappy moral causes, which co-operated 
with the physical terribly to enhance the mischief. Until the be- 
ginning of the month of October, it continued to rage with unabated 
fury. 

he excessively intense frost began on the 10th of that month. 
From that day the mortality of the pestilence was diminished. The 
frost, becoming still more rigorous, prevailed to the end of the year. 
At the beginning of the ycar 1772 the plague had entirely ceased. 
By its ravages, about an hundred thousand lives had perished in 
Moscow and its immediate environs. Few but persons of the 
poorer classes were among this number: //eir prejudices, and the 
inconveniencies of their condition, had prevented them from employ- 
ing those precautions by which the more opulent and more en- 
lightened were easily preserved from infection. Dr. De Mertens, by 
the most attentive vigilance, hindered the plague from being intro- 
daced into that great establishment, the Fouudling-Hospital of Mos- 
cow, which was under his care. 

Sucu is the principal mformation contained in this pamphlet. It 
is a mutilated copy of Dr. De Mertens’ original memoir, translated 
from a French translation. It ekes out De Mertens’ information 
with extracts from the papers of other physicians who practised, at 
the same time, in Moscow. These papers are thrown together in 
some confusion. We should have been better wlan if the 
translator had done Dr. De Mertens the justice to give his work un- 
mutilated and entire. The translation is tolerably free from foreign 
idioms ; yet is melegant, and sometimes ungrammatical. We think, 
with the translator, that, during our present intercourse with the 
Turks, we cannot be too much on our guard against the danger of 
an importation of the pestilential contagion into Britain. Why 
was the application of arsificial cold not tried, as aremedy by the phy- 
sicians of Moscow, since intense natural cold was so decisively 
salutary? 


NOVELS, 
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NOVELS, &c. 


The History of Philip Waldegrave. By Joseph Towers, LL.D. 2 Vols. 
12mo. Crosby and Letterman. 


This posthumous production of the late Dr. Towers has afforded 
us aconsiderable degree of pleasure. Under the form of a novel, it 
conveys agreat deal of sensible remark on life and literature ; being 
indeed much more deserving of praise in this respect, than as a novel 
usually so called. 

To reflecting persons of either sex and of all ages it will be found 
an acceptable companion; but it is more particularly to-be recum- 
mended for perusal to those young persons who: have not:had op- 
portunity (or; having had it, have neglected) to acquire from obser- 
vation a knowledge of mankind, or from study an acquaintance 
with literature and the arts. The respective merits of the most 
eminent writers and artists in different ages and countries are occa- 
sionally discussed ;- we meet with much literary anecdote to which 
we had before been strangers; and the author has in many places 
successfully encountered popular errors and prejudices of lon 
standing. To the idler of a circulating library, or the belle who 
studies only while under the hands of her friseur, “ Philip Walde- 
grave” will not, perhaps, bring so many attractions as amuch worse 
book. Itis the product of a man of letters and of observation; and 
to persons disposed for a mental repast we can venture to promise 
that these volumes will afford much intellectual gratification. 


Eugenio; or, The Precepts of Prudentius, a moral Tale. By J. Bidlake, 
A.B. &c. Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, and 
Master of the Grammar School, Plymouth. 12mo. Chapman, 


The object of this instructive and entertaining little volume is to 
furnish a guide and counsellor to young persons who, having passed 
their puerile days, are just advancing into life. The author throws 
his hero into various scenes of action and contemplation, for the pur- 
pose of inculcating principles suited to all the ordinary circum- 
stances into which young persons naturally fall. The delusions of 
love, in particular, are well described, of that kind especially which 
frequently gains admission merely from vacuity of mind. * Many 
an idle fool (says Prudentius) has become enamoured, who might 
have been saved by any employment that would have engrossed or 
compelled attention.’ He observes, further, with respect. to a first 
love being always the strongest, ‘no assertion can be more ro- 
mantic or ill grounded. I know it to be a floating sentiment. The 
world is unfortunate in having many light maxims echoed from 
mouth to mouth, in daily conversation, which have no foundation in 
truth, which were first propagated by error, and have been ever since 
retained by ignorance.’ * * * * * Love cannot be strong, unless 
it be rooted by time$ it must be cherished by constant assiduity. 
We can no more sincerely love at once, than we can acquire science 
at once. I speak of the affection of a wise and tender mind,’ &c. 
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We have been much pleased in the perusal of Mr. Bidlake’s 

sro teal course of instructions, which we warmly recommend to the 

of persons between the ages of 15 and 30; and think that 

ey wall afford at least as much useful, though less fashionable, 

advice for their conduct in life, than could be acquired from the 
more celebrated epistles of Lord Chesterfield to his son. 


Rosella; or, Modern Occurrences. A Novel. By Mary Charlton, Author 
of “ Phedora,” Sc. 4 vols, 12mo. Lane. 


The reader of this novel will not have to complain of a want of 
incidents: indeed they are, we think, rather crowded. The = 
sone dramatis are numerous, and some of them well sketched. Per- 
haps it will not much discredit the fair author, if we observe, that 
where, in our opinion, she has been least successful, has been in the 
slife-slop dialect, which, nevertheless, she seems to have been fond 
of putting into the mouths of her inferior personages. The general 
merits of “ Rosella” are much above mediocrity. 


Eva. A Novel. By Isabella Kelly, Author of “ Madeline,” Sc. Se, 
3 vols. 12mo. Qs. Lane, 


In conformity with the ghost-loving taste of the times, we have 
here the walking specire of the murdered Agatha, and all the conco- 
mitant horrors of such preternatural appearances. We do not, 
however, mean to depreciate this work below its merits, though the 
author has, perhaps, thought it necessary to sacrifice propriety to 
‘ solid pudding.’ The story is interesting, and told for the most part in 
better language than is commonly met with in works of this descrip- 
tion. ‘Arch deceiver ! what wouldst é/ee do ?’ is, perhaps, a misprint for 
what wouldst siou do. But we must notice another error in composi- 
tion committed by this lady, as too frequent among writers of the pre- 
sent day ; itis the interposition of an adverb between the members of 
the present tense of the infinitive mood; as, ‘ It wasacustom with 
the Earl fo annually dalance all accounts ;’ again, ‘ One moment she 
would resolve ¢o secretly eave Si. V allery,’ &c. It would be much 
more correct to say, “ annually so éalance,” “ secretly to leave,” &c. 
&c. The author will not be offended, perhaps, with these re- 
marks, which are not made froma love of finding fault, but in the 
hope of breaking a small shaft of criticism that might have been 
employed againsi her in future. 


The Abbess, a Romance. By W. H. Ireland, the avowed Author of the 
Shakespeare Papers, Se. Fe. 4vols. 12mo. Earle and Hemet. 


Mr. Ireland, in his preface to the present work, not very hand- 
somely, nor very prudently, we think, persists in shifting off his own 
shoulders all blame in the fabrication of the pretended Shakespeare 
papers, 

‘ You have most grossly deceived the world,’ says one, 

* In what respect ?? 
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« By saying that they were Shakespeare’s manuscripts.” 

« And pray, sir, whose fault is that, mine or the world’s? How 
could they suffer themselves to be thus deceived? Men of superior 
genius, of uncommon understanding, truly, sincerely, and firmly 
believed, that Shakespeare alone, and no other, wrote those papers. 
I knew they would believe it. I knew how far the credulity of 
mankind might be imposed upon, ****** And success crowned 
my bold attempt. I:have deceived the world, you say. No, the 
world have deceived themselves, Whose fault is it? I ask again; 
mine or the world’s?’ 

This is, surely, one of the most impudent defences of knavery 
that ever was set up, and might, with equal justice, be used by a 
convict for forgery at the Old Bailey. But Mr. Ireland assumes ra- 
ther too much when he says that ‘ success’ crowned his bold at- 
tempt. Has he so soon forgotten, then, that an indignant part of 
the literary world forced him to a confession of the forgery ? 

If he had not thought proper thus to revive this disgraceful sub- 
ect himself, the public might have been willing to forget it. 

A friend of his, it seems, had suggested to him that a great part 
of the public doubted his ability to write the play of Vortigern. 

“ There is one thing (said this friend) in which you must agree 
with me. If you dave deen able to write, you still are. People 
say.... and what will not people say! I would lay any wager that 
some even think you cannot read. Now suppose you were to write 
something—were it but a novel .. . . could you do such a thing ?” 

On this hint, we find, the author set about the present work; which 
is well written, abounds with interesting incidents, relieved at times 
by effusions of humour ; and forcibly tends to inculcate as a principle, 
that a perseverance in virtue is able to sustain us under the keenest 
tortures of calamity. Some pretty specimens of poetry are imter- 
spersed; and the work, in our opinion, entitles Mr. Ireland to 
credit for considerable talents, 


Fancied Events; or, the Sorrows of Ellen. A Novel. In 2 vols, By Mrs. 
Villa-Real Gooch. 12mo. Cawthorne, Sc. 1799. 


The plaintive and affectionate sensibility of the fair author of 
the ‘ Wanderings of the Imagination,” appears to infinite advantage in 
the novel before us; nor should we forget, though her mind is 
often clouded with horrid and painful prospects, we are frequently 
charmed with lively and enchanting descriptions of scenes and situa- 
tions in which the author seems to have tasted the cup of sweetness 
and content, 


Canterbury Tales. Volume the Third. By Sophia and Harriet Lee. 80. 


7s. Robinsons. 


This is the conclusion of a work begun in 1797. The introduc- 
tion to the first volume stated the tales as having been recited by 
seven different persons who had arrived in two stage coaches, in the 
depth of a hard winter, at an inn in Canterbury. ‘he company, 

who 
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who, it seems, were detained by the impracticability of proceeding 
farther on account of the inelemency of the weather, consisted of a 
superstitious old woman; a sentimental young lady; a French 
Abbé; a surly sort of good-natured English traveller; a venerable 
clergyman ; a veteran officer; and the author. By the latter it was 
proposed, as a ‘charming method of filing a long evening,’ that 
€ each of the company should relate the most remarkable story he or 
she ever knew or heard of.’ The turns in which they were respec- 
tively to amuse their hearers were decided by lots, which fell in the 
following order:—1. The traveller; 2. The author; 3. The 
Frenchman; 4. The old woman; 5. The young lady; 6. The 
officer; and, 7. The clergyman. 

The first volume comprised the tales related by thg first four 
characters. 

The second, that related by the young lady; and 

The third and last volume, now before us, contains those of the 
officer and the clergyman. 

The first two volumes were published long before our labours com- 
menced ; but of the history of the work we thought the preceding 
notice necéssary for the information of such of our readers as may 
only have seen the new volume. 

The literary talents of the Miss Lees are well known to the public 
by the plays and novels which they have heretofore produced ; and 
we do not think the present novellettes calculated to impair, though 
they may not much increase their reputation. 

It may not be superfluous to add, that, in a few concluding lines 
appended to this volume, the delusion of the Canterbury inn and its 
guests is removed. 

‘ The voice of my most favourite companion,’ says the author, 
meaning the clergyman, ‘ suddenly ceased, and I awoke—yes, 
reader, courteous or uncourteous, I really awoke—fromra species of 
day-dreams to which [ have all my life been subject: and if you 
should find this as pleasant as I have done, why we may hence- 
forward recite tales without going to Canterbury, and trave] half 
the world over without quitting our own dear fire-sides.’ 


The Sufferings of the Family of Ortenberg, a Novel. Translated from the 
German of Augustus Von Kotzebue. By P. Wil, Minister of the Reformed 
Congregation in the Savoy. 3 vols. 12mo. Geisweiler, Robinsons, &c. 


In our last number we gave Mr. Will credit for his labours in in- 
troducing to the English reader some excellent lessons of ethics from 
the German of Baron Knigge. It well became a respectable clergy- 
man to be so employed; and we only remarked tenderly on some 
defects in the translation. In the present instance, however, Mr. 
Will has stepped out of his peculiar province for the purpose of 
translating a novel bearing the popular name of Kotzebue. In our 
opinion he has not thereby added to his reputation. 

The work itself possesses, indeed, some merit, though we are 
aure that much of the credit which it may acquire will be owing to 

the 
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the esteem in which the author’s dramas are now held; but the 
translation is very faulty, abounding with idioms so peculiarly Ger- 
man as scarcely to be intelligible by a plain Bagliih reader. The 
poetry prefixed to each chapter is far below criticism. 

Our respect to the sacred profession of which Mr. Will is, we 
understand, a worthy member, prevents our saying more on the 
present occasion, than that the instances are very few in which it is 
tound that a native German is competent (without the assistance 
and correction of an Englishman) to prepare a translation for readers 
of this country. 


Cordelia, or a Romance of Real Life. By Sophia King, Author of “ Trifles 
Siem Helicon,” Fc. 2 vols. 12m0. Lane. 

A very able production. The, characters bear the stamp of 
reality, and furnish the author with an opportunity for many cor- 
rect and philosophical observations on the morals and manners of the 
world. From the following short specimen (taken at random) our 
readers may form a tolerable judgment of the style of this work : 

‘ I observed with some astonishment, that the persons who fre- 
quented my father’s table, were neither famous for morality nor re- 
putation. I heard him frequently assert, that by attending to his and 
their precepts, I should acquire proper and polished ideas; and 
therefore, taking tor granted what he said, I eagerly applied myself 
to the culture of their doctrines; I now find their fallacy. 

‘ Splenetic poets, sceptical philosophers, and patriotic lecturers 
were his most intimate associates; these were swelled by a dege- 
nerate herd of pauper lords, and intriguing gamesters; their argu- 
ments were pernicious, and notwithstanding they raved for reform, 
they were a convention of rioters, and the opmions they propa- 
gated, no less inimical to public welfare than private good. But t 
was not sufficiently discerning to make these observations at that 
time ; I eagerly attended to their sophistry and cabal, and early be- 
came habituated to the most pernicious tenets. 1 shudder at the re- 
membrance of those perils to which my dangerous principles were 
precipitating me; I start as from a dream, and recoil with horror 
from the dark list of evils my own follies brought on me! 

‘In short, I longed to enter a world whose laws and opinions were 
so much discussed ; but I wanted to enter it free and uncontrouled. 
{ was impatient even of the subordination which a child owes to 
its parent; I panted for a state of unprincipled freedom, where 
neither passion nor inclination were to be opposed, or deemed cri- 
minal: the natural goodness of my heart became dead, or at least 
dormant. I contested the most trifling points, listened to nv advice, 
but hurried on, impetuous and headstrong. Such were the con- 
sequences of improper education, lawless books, and inj udicious so- 
ciety ! 

Contradictions; or, Who could have thought it? A Novel, fro: 2 the Trench. 
By John Hemet.. 2 v0ls. smald$v0. Earle and Hemet. 

If an original be but of indifferent merit, it is not worth the 
trouble of translation, If it be fit for translation, it should be put 
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into the hands of one who understands at least the language into 
which it is to be rendered. Reader, take a sample: 

‘What way? asked Charlotte—‘ and she immediately repented 
to have MADE the question.’ 

‘ Charlotte sprung aside, and this movement brought us just near 
the lady, who wanted no better than to meet with us. Now, women 
have got a trick ; whenever any person strikes their imagination, in any 
manner whatever, they instantly feel an ungovernable desire to see 
that person,’ &c. 

These are very fair specimens of the style in which the reader is 
to be entertained by these volumes ; which are scantily filled, loosely 
printed, and exhibit strong marks of typographical negligence, as 
* Peter, alas, would have guessed two well,’ &c. &c. 


POETRY. 


Addisoni Epistola Missa ex Italia ad illustrem Dominum Halifax, Anno 
1701. Auctore A. Murphy. Ato. fp. 47. F. and C. Rivington. 
1799. 


“ That the GRACES never grow old” has been a remark of Rovs- 
seau. Few writings are a better confirmation of it than those of 
4ppison. The ease, grace, and spirit of this charming epistle 
have preserved to it the freshness of youth for now very near a com- 
plete century; and will probably continue to it the same air for 
many centuries. The scenery and subject well adapted it to the 
Latian muse’; and Mr. Murpenvy has translated it with success. 
There is a considerable portion of Virgilian melody in his numbers ; 
and a facility, with purity and animation, in his style. 

The subjoin’d specimen will not give an ill idea of the spirit and 
execution of the whole:— 

© Libertas, O Diva! tuo mortalia corda 
Numine que comples; O Celi vera ‘fropago f 
Heroum Genetrix ! hominumque Deimque Voluptas ! 
Te, Dea, te fugiunt Luctus ; Te tristis Egestas : 
Te sequitur secura quies, Te gaudia vita, 

Dulcis amor fatria, et sancti reverentia juris. 
Te duce mansuescit seve inclementia Brume ; 
Floret ager, messes audent se credere cetlo, 
Pauperis et tuguri sub tecto muictra Colonum 
Lacte juvant ; fert alma Ceres sua dona, diesque 
It melior, Solesque novo splendore nitescunt.’ 


It will be obvious that the translator is indebted to the beautiful 
exordium of Lucretrius.—“ Gaudia vitx” here is rather prosaic ; 
and the personification might have been better keptup. And the 
“« messes audent se credere colo,” imitated from Virgil, is not charac- 
teristic of freedom, so much as of climate. And indeed scarcely of 
that. For Providence has so provided for the absolute wants of life, 
that the crops most necessary for the subsistence of its inhabitants 
best stand the climate and the seasons of the country in which they 
grow. 


But 
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But we will lay the corresponding passage of the original before 
the reader :— 
«O Liberty, thou Goddess, heav’nly bright! 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal Pleasures in thy preserice reign 3 
And smiling Plenty leads thy wanton train. 
Kas’d of her Load Subjection grows more Light, 
And Poverty Looks chearful in thy sight. 
Thou mak’st the gloomy face of Nature gay ; 
Giv’st beauty to the Sun, and pleasure to the Day.’ 


The sixth of these lines is far more appropriated in the original. 

Perhaps if the line ‘ Foret ager’ had been wholly omitted, and the 
ether passage had been turn’d somewhat in this manner— 

“© Pauperts et tuguri sub tecto plena coloni 

Latitia, et secura, beat, te preside, pectus,” 
it might have been preferable. Addison may have seemed to incur 
an anticlimax, when, after that vivid figure ‘ giv’st beauty to the sun,’ 
he contents himself with adding ‘ and pleasure to the day :’ unless 
we understand it as apparently we should, not only heightens the 
transport with which we contemplate for a moment the most chearing, 
beautiful, and splendid of all inanimate objects, but diffuses per- 
manent complacency over the whole progress of time; is not only 
profuse of momentary bliss, but teems with happiness constant and 
progressive. 

“here is a spirited Aicarc ode to Lord Loucusorovcn 

prefix’d. 

It is handsomely, and, in general, correctly printed; but with some- 
what of a careless use of capitals. It was perhaps originally this 
carelessness which produc’d a disgust which has now led into the 
extreme of nearly banishing capitals {rom our modern ty pography. 
We observe but one mis-print, ‘ orverent for ornarent? Jerie is twice 
us’d, once in the Ode*, and again in the Foristle +, as if shor in the last 
syllable ;—but the Greek 1 will not admit of this licence. JZ. 
Murphy might have made it Jemma with the last sy lable short ; as Masa 
from x45y. Lasciviantt, if admitted, must be fer cuutnow On the 
last syllable; which is rather harsh, and, we believe, without ex- 
ample in this word. ; 

If the line 

§, 
be allow’d, the. diphthong on Sueves should be resolv’d by Dzeresis, 
ny the vowel of the beginning of the 
vi is incorrect for the Swedes. There 


? 
SE 


and the enclitic absorb’d 
next verse. But we fear 
were wo classes of the Sxevi, which belong not to Sweden, but to 
modern Germany. Sweden was included in antient Germany, the 
Germania Antign a; but under the appellation of Suiones. 

We could have wish’d. to have transcrib’d some verses of the 
translation, in which the natural and artificial scenery of Italy is 


i] 
t 
A 
C 

u 


i 


P 
va 
oc 





wet t P. 19. t P. 39. § P. 41. 


No. VIII, 2B painted ; 
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painted ; but these, though a more advantageous specimen, Would 
have oblig’d us to insert more than a due proportion. 


L. 








Gleanings, after Thomson: or, The Village Muse. (Written in the Year 
1796.) 4to. Wilson and Sfence, York ; Chapple, Lond. 1799. 
Reader, this poem on sumMER Consists Of 3389 lines, preceded 


by a dedicatisn to the Duke of Devonshire, and followed by a nume- 
rous dist of suédscriders. 










Fables of the Duke of Nivernois, translated into English Verse. 8x0: 
Cadell and Davies. 


We remember the distinguished nobleman of whose poems the pres 
sent work js a translation, when he resided at the court of London 
as ambassador from Paris; and the arditer elegantiarum of his time, 
the late Lord Chesterfield, is said to have pointed him out as the 
finest niodel of an accomplished gentleman. 

Of his pocins in their original state, the duke gives an account in 
his preface ; from which we gather, that he had all his life cultivated 
literature. Study suggested ideas which he committed to writing, 
and with them filled his pert-folios, wherein were to be found essays 
in every species of composition, poetry and prose, literature and mo- 
ih rality. In short, he had, as he te us, collected materials for five 
or six volumes. ‘J long resisted,’ says he, ‘ the solicitations of 
friends, who, with too strong a prepossession in my favour, urged me 











to publish these miscellanies. But at my [the] age of fourscore, we 
lose the power of resistance with all our other powers, and I have 
suffered myself to be persuaded.’ 

The original French is here printed on one page, and the trans- 
lation on that opposite. The original is elegant, though we do not 
find much novelty in the subjects, or in the ideas produced by 
them. ‘fhe translation is, in general, too scrapulously verbal, and 





















has but little either of ease or force: thus, for instance, 
‘ Triste ornément, présage de I: ? 
1 is literally ewe ere eee 
| ‘Sad ornament, pres4ge of death,’ 
The measures in which the origmal Fables are written are various. 


The translator has judiciously used one kind of metre only, which is 
I that adopted by Gay (and after him by Moore), and which seems to 
be peculiarly adapted to didactic narration. 

We do not learn what number of Fables were published by the 
duke. In one part of his preface, he tells us, that_4/zy of them have 
been read at different sittigs ef the French Academy ; but we find 
here no more than 45 in the whole, nor is any thing mentioned, either 
in the title-page or elsewhere, that could lead the reader to suppose 
that this is but a fartial collection. It would certainly have been 
proper to have entitled the present volume “ Select Fables by the 
Duke of Nivernois.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tie Foresters, a Picture of rural Manners: A Play in five Acts. By Wil- 
liam Augustus [ffand. Translated from the German by Bel’ Plumptre. 
Svo. 2s. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


This play affords, in almost every instance, a faithful delineation 
ef rural life. The characters are vigorously drawn, the sentiments 
are derived from nature, and the language is unaffected and im- 
pressive. To shew the evils likely to result from the determination 
ef parents, founded in mercenary motives or strong prejudices, to 
oppose the happiness of their children in marriage, is a task which 
the poet has boldly undertaken and ably executed. 

Iifland materially differs from his countryman Kotzebue in the 
conduct of his fable. Having traced the grand outlines of his dra- 
ma, he rarely deviates from them in order to excite surprize which 
reflection must condemn, or to create an interest that does not in- 
timately relate to the subject under immediate consideration. He 
is indeed inferior to Kotzebue in those bold, but artful touches, that 
move the secret springs of the human heart; but when he melts 
the soul to compassion, we feel the force of nature, and forget the 
skill of the poet, where we most acknowledge his merit. 

The rough honesty of Warberger, the head forester, is depicted 
with energy, and the effect of it is considerably heightened by the 
amiable simplicity of Frederica and the benevolence and pious meek- 
ness of the fastor. The edifying sentiments of the latter are enti- 
tled to peculiar praise, and the following short extract will be a sufli- 
cient {estimony of the pure philanthropy of the author :— 

‘T{uman life is no where so perfect as in the bosom of an ami- 
able domestic circle, and no character is more honourable and dig- 
nified than the head of suchacircle. He is the best of citizens—the 
friend of mankind. An afiectionate husband and father, surrounded 
by his family, all looking up with love and reverence to him from 
whom they derive their happiness; and he in return regarding them 
with tenderness, and deriving his happiness from their welfare ; is @ 
picture which I contemplate with transport, and honour with pious 
emotion.’ 

Miss Bell Plumptre has very judiciously adhered in her translation 
to the simple style of the original, and her diction proves, that true 
dignity of sentiment does not require “ the pomp of words” to come 
mand applause, or to produce iunitation. 


dhe Discarded Secretary; or, The Mysterious Chorus: An historical Play in 
ihree Acts. By Edmund John Eyre. 8v0. 2s. Longman and 
Ree ‘Je l 7 99. 


The author informs us in his preface, that, when this country was 
threatened with an invasion by France, ‘ fortune having denied him 
the means of offering a splendid gift towards the exigencies of the 
state, he drew upon his muse for this voluntary contribution. The 
motives were unquestionably of the purest nature ; byt we are in- 

2B2 clined 
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clined to think, after an attentive perusal of this production, that the 
muse of Mr. Eyre is more influenced by the cacoethes scribendi than by 
the amor fairie. 

The A is supposed to derive the principal part of its interest from 
history ; yet the writer wanders into the regions of romance, and, 
by violating the annals of our own country at no very distant pe- 
riod, almost continually weakens the effects which he is desirous to 
produce. 

A few remarks on one of his principal scenes will best explain the 
eccentricity of his imagination and the incorrectness of his judg- 
ment. Queen Elizabeth holds a council to determine on a plan for 
the defence of the country against the threatened invasion of the 
Spanish armada; and while her majesty, the statesman Burleigh, 
aid the other counsellors, are employed in this momentous discussion, 
Leicester, who is in disgrace, abruptly breaks into the meeting, 
bullies the council, and asks— 

6 Which of ye all, among this fawning crew, 

Dare singly face me as an open foe?’ 
The queen is planet-struck, and the members of the council ter- 
rified. They depart without coming to any decision, and leave 
Leicester “ to strut his hour” of victory, and to deliver a splenetic 
soliloquy in the seat of political wisdom. 

Mr. Lyre censures the public taste for the patronage shewn to 
the productions of the German dramatists, and of course asserts his 
own claim to encouragement in common with that of his cotempo- 
raries ; but if he can produce no better testimony of his talents to 
delight the imagination, improve the heart, and inspire the nation 
with patriotic ardour, than the Discarded Secretary, it would be much 
more prudent to represent the pieces of the German writers with 
all their native defects on our stage, than to suffer his muse to sup- 
ply the theatre with the effusions of a vitiated imagination and a dise 
tempered judgment. 

His diction is nearly as reprehensible as the extravagance of his 
thoughts and the wildness of his incidents. It is at once barbarous 
and trifling, debased by a false attempt at sublimity, and rendered 
impotent by an apparent desire to display the simplicity of nature. 
His metaphors are heaped together without discrimination, and 
with the varied construction of blank verse he appears altogether 
unacquainted. The emphasis is frequently laid upon the wrong syl- 
Jable, and either the harmony of the line or the promunciation must 
be destroyed :— ‘ 

© Yet Know, without a parent’s cognizance, 
I would not have justice too falcon-ey’d.’ 


Ins ances of this kind are numerous; but they are more entitled 
to indulgence than a variety of other detects which we have ob- 
served. . 

-e oy .- ~ . . . 7 

We are ready to give Mr. Eyre credit for his patriotic zeal; but 
we should be concerned to take his dramatic talents as the criterion 


ef his loyalty, 


The 
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The Prisoners or, The Resemblance (from the French} + .4° comie Ofera in one 
‘ Act: ‘Adapted to the English’ Stage by Heniy Héartwell, Esq? Sua. 
ls. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


‘ 

This pleasing entertainment is taken from the French comic opera 
af Le Prisonnier, or La Resemblance, by Citizen Duval, which was per- 
formed at the Ofera-Comique-National of Paris tor ove hundred. nights 
successively. he editor has carefully adhered to the interest and 
simplicity of the original, and has, in some instances, unproved 
both the situations and the dialogue. 

The chief alteration is in the introduction of a new scene, which 
is not only followed by a happy stage effect, but relieves the au- 
dience from the weariness of attending to one uninterrupted scene, 
as is the case in all the French /erites picecs. i 

The interest of the plot arises from a prisoner in the castle of Sor- 
rento, near Naples, tinding a concealed passage in alt aijoining 
house, and personating by that means two characters. The striking 
resemblance that exists between both produces some embarrassments 
of a ludicrous nature, and the ¢claircissement is pleasing. and- satis 
factory. 

This entertainment has been highly applauded on our stage; and 
the poetry of the aus is the only thingan which it is inferior to the 
original, 


The Hajipy Family; a Drama in five Acts, from the German of Kotzebuts 


By Benjamin Thompson. 8wo. 2s. Verner and Hood. 1799. 


Kotzebue has been justly celebrated for his accurate delineation 
of the scenes of domestic life; and the ‘ Happy Family’ may rank 
with his most finished productions in the vigorous and affecting dis- 
play of natural sentiment and passion. There is nothing romantic 
in the characters of the piece; and the objection which has been 
made to some of his plays, that he has introduced events incompati- 
ble with reality, can not be applied to this. Our judgment is not 
shocked at the improbability of the circumstances on which this in- 
igresting tale is founded. ‘The incidents proceed rapidly, and arise 
ina natural manner. 

The poet has happily succeeded in representing the triumph of 
virtue and the agony and remorse of guilt. In the progress of the 
action he has displayed great skill; and the interest 1s gradually 
heightened by the just and intimate connexion which exists between 
the different scenes. 

The translator is correct, pure, and animated in his diction. We 
are not disgusted with instances of ostentatious phraseology, or of 
quaint and obsolete expression, with which many of our modern ver~ 
sions from the German dramatists are debased. It ts difficult to se- 
lect anv particular passage that is superior to another in style; but 
we shall give one which at once evinces Mr. Thompson’s excellence 
asa translator, and the noble sentiment of the poet. 

Baron 
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Baron Wellingrode, formerly the favourite of his prince, is dise 
graced by the intrigues of Count Lohrstein, and deprived of. his 
estates. After a space of twenty-seven years he finds his enemy 
reduced to the utmost distress, grants him his house for an asylum, 
and protects him from the dangers with which he is threatened. 

‘ Lohrsteen.—To be confounded and ashamed before an enemy is 
insupportable sensation. 

‘ Wellingrode—Am | your enemy? 

« Iok.—My wite’s ambition robbed you of every thing. 

‘ Wel.—And my heart restored to me every thing. 

€ Toh.—Your estates— 

‘ Wel.—Those you mean I but inherited—these I now possess | 
have earned. Oh, my Lord, a tree raised by ourselves affords more 
pleasure than a whole wood planted by chance. 

* Ioh.—You were deprived of your rank— 

*« #el.—1 am loved here for my own sake. 

« Ioh.—T he favour of your prince— 

‘ Wel—Favour I never aimed at. I only sought friendship in a 
soil where it does not grow. 

* Ich.—The power of doing good. 

‘ Wel.—That dwells in every one, and may, like air, be come 
pressed into a narrow compass. Even the beggar can purchase with 
his farthing this happy conviction. 

‘ Lok.—You will, perhaps, even convince me that Iam your be- 
nefactor and— 

* Wel.—[Hastily interrupting him.| That you are, Count—that you 
are; for, had not your power been directed against me, I never 
should have gained this pleasing harmony of all my feelings; this 
perfect satisfaction, this peace, which neither passion nor reproach 
can disturb. Iam healthy, in easy circumstances, possessed of an 
affectionate wife and three good children.—I am never peevish, 
never tormented by that demon, exnvi.—I am familiar with nature, 
and surrounded by uncorrupted people. I find sincerity in every 
hut, affection in every eye, and peace in my own breast. Point 
out to me the man at court, who, while basking in the sun-shine of 
favour, can say as much—Yes, Count, you are indeed my benes 
factor. 

‘ [oi.—Is it not enough to have abashed me ?—~Would you excite 
my envy too? 

‘ Wel.—Share my happiness by remaining with us. 

* Ieh.—Alas! it is too late. The art of being happy must, like 
other arts, be learnt in youth. When old, it can no longer be com+ 
prehended. 

‘ Wel.—Yon are mistaken. The art of being happy consists in 
seriously wishing to be so.’ ; 

After a minute consideration of the merits of the ¢ Happy Family,’ 
and a candid comparison between it and the ¢ Stranger’ and * Lovers? 
Vows,’ we feel no difficulty in stating, that it might, if judiciously 
aitercd, be represented with success on the English stage. 


The 
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The Secret, a Comedy in five Acts, as terformed at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. By Edward Morris, Esq. Barrister at Law, and Fellow of Peter- 


House, Cambridge. 8v0. 25s. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


The chief merit of this comedy is derived from the plot, which, 
though complex, abounds in sufficient interest to engage the atten- 
tion. The incidents are numerous, and, in general, brought forward 
ina natural manner. Torrid and Lizard having been joint adyen- 
turers in India, and dissipated the principal part of their ward Rosa’s 
fortune, the latter returns to Europe after a promise to take upon him- 
self the disgrace arising from their breach of trust. On the depar- 
ture of Lizard, Torrid hazards some speculations in trade, which 
turn out very profitable; and he arrives in England at the opening of 
the play, accompanied by Rosa, who considers herself as a poor 
dependent upon his bounty. Lizard, hearing of his arrival, visits 
him, and, presuming upon his former fraudulent connection, attempts 
to dispose of his wealth as he pleases. He proposesa match between 
his daughter and young Torrid, and his son Jack and Rosa. But 
soung ‘Torrid, who is in love with Rosa, and has been informed of 
the fraud, insists on the restitution of her fortune. Lizard threatens 
to expose his father, and prevails on him to sign an engagement of 
narriage to Miss Lizard. Rosa is obliged to fly from Torrid’s house, 
and finds an asylum in that of Mr. Dorville, a gentleman distin- 
guished for benevolence and liberality. Lizard’s schemes are at 
length defeated by the generous conduct of his son, who tears the 
promise of marriage, and produces a letter that discloses the secret of 
Rosa’s birth and fortune. She proves to be the daughter of Mr. 
Dorville, Torrid consents to restore her fortune, Lizard is dis- 
missed in disgrace, and the piece concludes with the union of young 
‘Torrid and Rosa. 

‘The language, sentiment, and characters, do not exceed medio- 
crity ; and the author is indebted to the fable and the merits of the 
performers for the favourable manner in which his comedy was re- 
ceived by the public. 


Poverty and Wealth, a Comedy in five Acts, translated frem the Danish: of 
f. A. Heiberg, A.C. by C. H. Wilson, Esq. 8v0. 25. West, Pit- 
heathiey, and Chapple. 


This is the only specimen of the Danish drama that has appeared 
in the English language. Howell, the principal character of the co- 
medy, has the merit at least of xov/zy to recommend him to notice. 
He is a very rich merchant, but fancies that he can only taste the 
sweets of lite by suffering the severest misfortunes, and is convinced 
that he cannoi be happy unless he is reduced to beggary. His 
friend Dalton, alarmed at the folly of his sentiments, undertakes to 
change hisopinion, and, by a variety of contrivances which are not 
improbable, persuades him that he is not only a bankrupt, but that 
he has been defrauded and ruined by his dearest friends, Howell 
becomes desperate in distress, and attempts to destroy himself; but, 

} 


luiormed of ihe stratagems used to make him a convert to common 
sense, 
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sense, he at lengih thinks, with all the merchants of Copenhagen and 
London, ¢ that it is better to be too rich than too poor.’ 

A considerable degree of ingenuity is displayed in the conduct of 
the plot, and the cee of Mr. Wilson is correct and Pleasing. 


The Force of Calumny, a Play in five Acts, by. Kotzebue, translated from thé 
German b by Anne Pix mptre. Sv. 2s. 6d. Puillips. 1799, 


This is not one of Kotzebue’s most successful pieces. It is defi« 
cient in unity and,simplicity of ‘plot, the incidents border on the mar- 
vellous, and there is a waste of Jabour on trifling circumstances 
which are beneath the exertions of a powerful mind. The author 
Jevels his satire with more spleen tian candour against princes, 
prime-ministers, and courtiers, and attempts to shew that wealth and 
rank are, in almost ev ery instance, conve steal into the instruments of 
fraud, cruelty, and op; Pee ssion. “The force of calumny is exemplified 
in the character of Syxdicus Morl. aud, who is induced to give credit to 
his wife’s dishonour, and is condemned fur a jacobin, while he 
merely offers himself as the champion of the rights of his fellow-citi- 
zens. Situations of the most affec ctin g kind occur, but the poet ap- 
pears more anxious to display his art in torturing sensibility than in 
amproving the heart 

Miss Anne Plumptre has executed her translation in avery unequ: ll 

anner. Some passages are marked with elegance and spirit, but 


aad aa Se PE | RI heat) teeing See: Ea OP 
ne picy abounds mn instances of hnegugent ang vi gar ¢ spression. 


Wat is Ske? a Comedy in five Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. Sv0o. 25. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


herr ae is stated in the poo? to be the production of ¢a 
female « cribe.’? The plot is defective in strong interest, and the 
scenes are injudiciously connected ; but the dialogue possesses wit 
and | Lage at and the sentinenta! passages are not without a consi- 

derabie share of grace aud energy 
', by Kotzebue, translated from 


Pp - oF ae >. ee | D> }}; 
Cs Umpire. Sve. 25. Gd. Phillips. 


Kotzebue written but the Count of Burgundy, his name 
pe be unk: own in this country. Absurd in plot, in- 
cidents, and character, it seems calculated to shew that genius has 
its moments of imbeei d selfdegradation. The author ts con- 
stantly in extremes: + wer er soars into the wilde st regions of 
— or descends with delight wiimitie of the most frivolous 
After excursions truly congenial to the spirit omance, our 
ition is directed to a dird, a HOSPLAY, AN afyfsle-tree, and a dam 
appears to be conviliced, with the moraiist of SHAKESPEARE, 
that we can find 
“« Sermons in stones, and good in every thing 
but his reflections are as trit ial as the subje ets which ‘he introduces. 


The'translation ts not unwort thy of the original. 


© 


Fori we 
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Poriune’s Frolic, a Farce in two Acts, as performed at the Theatres Royal in 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket. Written by John Till Allingham. 
Sve. Ridgeway. 1799. 


‘ Fortune’s Frolic’ is the first dramatic attempt of Mr. Allingham, 
and the applause with which it has been received is a sufficient 
ground to induce him to exert his talents for comic writing ona 
subject of more importance. 

It would he too severe to judge this slight production by the legi- 
timate rules of the drama; but it is entitled to considerable praise, 
as an entertainment replete with ludicrous circumstance and hu- 
mour, not devoid of wit, and unexceptionable in a moral view. The 
character of honest Robin Roughead is highly finished ; and the feelings 
ofa peasant, who, in the unexpected acquisition ofa title and estate, 
only thinks of doing good to his friends and neighbours, are happily 
delineated. 

The author has the modesty to attribute the success of his maiden 
essay to the merits of the performers only; but it possesses claims to 
puke favour independent of the talents of the actor. 


La Pérouse, a Drama, in two Acts, from the German of Kotzebue, by Ben« 
- or . J 
jamin Thompson. 8ve. 1s. Fernor and Hood. 1799. 


To those who delight in that strange combination of improbable 
events and exquisite effusions of sensibility, for which the muse of 
Kotzebue is celebrated, this drama must be peculiarly interesting. , 
The pvet creates a new world, and his fancy enriches it with inci- 
dents, which, though inconsistent with probability, become the 
sources of natural pathos and sublime sentiment. Ifwe can be in- 
duced to think, that the foundation is substantial, we must admire 
with rapture the wonderful skill of the artist in the natural grandeur 
of the structure which he has contrived to erect upon it. Let us 
not examine into the solidity of the ground-work—let us but imagine 
that we are not treading on a romantic soil, and we must allow, that 
the scenery with which it is embellished is the work of nature. If 
the leading circumstances of the fable are incompatible with our 
knowledge of real life, the passions derived from them are notwith- 
standing represented with the energy of ttuth. We take part in 
the interests of the characters, and enter into their distresses as sin- 
cerely as if their origin were unquestionable. Such is the magic 
power of this wild narrator of events, yet correct imitator of the 
deepest agitations of the human heart! 

bi pectus imaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus; et modd me Thebis, modé ponit A thenis.” 

The boldness of Kotzebue’s imagination has represented the cele- 
brated navigator, La Pérouse, living in an island with a female 
savage, who had twice preserved him trom destruction, and whom he 
considers as his wife. Madame La Pérouse, accompanied by her 
son, embarks in one of the ships dispatched for the discovery of her 
husband, and, after a separation of pine years, finds him with his 

Ivo. Vili. 2C benefactress, 


Ul 
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benefactress, who also has‘a son. The various.emotions produced 


:, and particularly in the women, are affecting in the 


xetween La Pérouse and Adelaide, his wife. 
juses of bis attachment-to her rival, proves 
hor in the descriptive are little inferior to his 


frie nd. 


!pon yonder rock, 
lempest drove 
ath forced iis 

| around, on 
s vied the furious waves, hoping te gain the coast so near.me, 
but the storm derided my exertions. My strengtii was exhausted : 
{ thought once more of thee, my children, and my Maker—and let 

iv } {  ¥ Lon the turf 
who on my first 
ullerea a ¢ Ty of. j )) 
save you? 

‘ice had she sprung into the foaming flood, and thrice the 
boisicrous billows hurled her back upon the rocky shore. In vain 
did death howl to her in the tempest. In vain did the watery abyss 
threaten to gorge her, or to dash her piecemeal on the craggy rock. 
With the courage of a hero, and the strength of a savage, she 

ged for the fourth time into the main, seized me by the hair, 
ore her booty from the contending elements. 
: Wde,— Alas! at what price 
© Per,—Hear further. This little island is uninhabited. But now 
and then the wild neighbours come from yonder shores. to fish. 
Malvina had acc panied her father and her brothers. They 
wished to murder me, and her tears were my only protection. She 
prepared a place of pose for me beneath some cocoa-trees, and 
twined the branches about my head. I was sleeping soundly, when 
at midnight she awoke me. Trembling she said, “ follow me in- 
stantly,” and drew me away with her. She led me through the 
hi ; till we reached the sea ere she crept with me into the 
‘ice ofa rock, el vith a smile, and seemed to a 
ish delight m having agai ‘rved my life. Her brothe 
the night resolved upon my death. They thought their seat 
vii : | arnt tic ir design, Favoured 
» dark she came to me, and rescued me from the assassins. 
—She deserves. my gratitude a aduaisalion, but can I love 


© 


eep, but Ma! 


r = ~T . F Bh 1 h 
.* Ler.—otill more. Next mornu royy Was me ide fi ior ner. The 


woOds resuulideu With Chtrgaues ang with threats, VW eh eard } per 


old 
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oid father on the rock above us. He cried mournfully, ** Malvina-! 

my daughter‘ will you forsake me?” Malvina wept, but would not 

leave me. 

© Adec-—Enough ! ! I forgive you.’ 

The Corsicans; a Drama, in four Acts. Translated from the German of 
Kotzebue. Svo. Bell. 


Inclined as we are to be the encomiasts of the wonder-work king 
fancy of this enthusiastic writer, candour compels us to remark that 
the ‘ Corsicans’ is, in every respect, unw orthy of the poet. It is 
miserably defective in plot, character, manners, sentiment, and dic- 
tion. It would be a most difficult, and, perhaps, an endless en- 
quiry to investigate the principles which actuate the imagination ; 
—a faculty so variable in its nature as to be at one moment pregnant 
with the most sublim ba css and at the next cold, barren, and 
incapable of operations ch do not exceed mediocrity. ‘The 
most trifling circumstance y vill, if naturally introduced, call forth 
our sympail vy; but the author is studious to intersperse his work 
with incidents which are not only frivolous, but completely foreign 
to the progress of the story. 

Frequent attempts occur to combine the serious and comic, but 
hey are so interwoven, or succeed each other so rapidly, as to ex- 
cite ridicule. 

The language of the translator is spiritless, and, in many ins 
stances, ungrammatical. 


The Nephews; a Play, in five Acts. Freely translated from the German of 
Tffand. By Hannibal Evans Llyd, Esq. 8vo. 25.6d. Robinsons, 


ANA. 


Cad Lell und Davies, Debrett, and Bell. 1799. 


1is is one of I{Mand’s most successful productions; and the plof, 
thor igh intric ate, is unfolded with great ingenuity. He has aceu- 
rately displayed the manners of real life ; ‘and the morality of the 
p rece is unobjectionable. 

Phe translator has executed his task with a taste and animation 
per fectly consonant to the spirit of the original. 

The dange rous consequences resulting to the female mind from 
the perusal of sentimen tal novels, are happily described in the scene 
between Mr. and Mrs. Drave with respect to the excessive sensi- 
bility of their daughter : 

‘Mr. Di ave. — HO Ww on have I spoken against th e affected sen- 
sibility inculcated by what are called sentimental novels! I prov ided 
good heoks: but in vain. You were proud of her refined feelin; gs3 
delighted with her ecstatic sensibility. I advised, warned, en- 
treated ; but was not heard.— 

Mrs. D.—Nature has given her qsusceptible heart—will you 
call i its emotions weakness? then— 

‘ Mr. D.—I distin iguish very well, Nature has given her a gene 
reus heart, sensible to the miseries of mankind. wali was er a 
but not for Jou; and so. you have suffered the noblest feelings of an 

2C 2 excellent 
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excellent disposition to be perverted by the overstrained 2nd effemis 
nate sensibility of frivolous affectation. 

¢ Mrs. D.—{hastily.] Here you are mistaken— 

© Mr. D.—{ much affected.| From me her heart is entirely alie« 
nated 

« Mrs. D.—[sits down.] Oh! you tear my heart with these re- 
proaches! : 

‘ Mr. D.—(taking her hand.| Forgive me, my dear! I am deeply 
afficted, I know no more how to speak to her.—Her heart bleeds ; 
advice isunwelcome. With sufficient grounds for real unhappiness, 
she increases it by imaginary misfortunes. It was my first care to 
shew her the world as it is; to dispose her mind to bear her part 
with fortitude. But she dreams of a world that does not exist; of 
a husband, as he never will, never dare be What comfort can 
she bring to a husband in his misfortunes? What a mother can she 
be to her children, who meets affliction with tears instead of cou- 
rage, and who regards the common pleasures of life as scarcely 

worthy of a smile? 

‘ Mrs. D.—Whiat shall I answer? I see too well I cannot satisfy 

ou. 

‘ Mr. D—No! you cannot.—I see her fade and wither in the 
bloom of youth; I see her pining after an imaginary happiness, 
which she cannot attain.—I see myself, her father, once her best 
friend, avoided, shunned, distrusted,’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narrative of the Deportation to Cayenne of Barthelewy, Pichegru, Willot, 
Marbsis, La Rue, Ramel, &5c. Sc. in Consequence of the Revolution of 
the 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4), 1797. Containing a variety of important 
Facts relative to that Revolution, and to the Voyage, Residence, and 
Escape of Barthelemy, Pichegru, Sc. From the French of General Ra» 
mel, Commandant of the Legislative Body Guard. 8vo. 45. Wright. 


This work, the subject of which is soamply explained in the title- 
page, appears to have the merit of fidelity. The horrors attendant 
on the inland journey of these persons, on their subsequent voyage, 
and during their residence at Cayenne, must deeply interest every 
mind not rendered callous to the feelings of humanity by political 
prejudices and national antipathies. 


A Chronological Table on a new Plan; comprising Articles of an Historical, 
Biographical, and Miscellaneous Nature for daily Use, ce. Se. By 
William Butler, Teacher of Writing, Accounts, and Geography, in 
Ladies Schools and Privute Families. 8v0, 5s. Dilly. 


The study of chronology is strongly recommended by Lord Chester- 
field, who calls it one of the eyes of histoy*; and also by every 
writer of repute on the subject of female accomplishments. Of 


— 








* Geography is the ather. 
Biograpy, 
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Biography, Dr. Johnson says, “ No species of writing seerns more 
worthy of cultivation, since none can be more delightful nor more 
useful,” &c 

The same attention to amuse by variety, while he instructs by 
appropriate selection, distinguishes Mr. Butler in this work, as 
was visible in his former productions. No remarkable circumstance 
or personage escapes his vigilance ; and scarcely any term of science 
occurs which he does not either technically explain, or agreeably 
illustrate by some apt quotation from the best writers. This custom 
of Mr. B.’s is of infinite use, as it renders the task of study no less 
entertaining than improving; and courts the young mind to the 
purpose of the preceptor by hanging the avenues of science with 
wreaths of roses. 

There is one peculiar excellence in this work which we do not re- 
collect to have seen before adopted; it is that of recording the most 
remarkable circumstances under every day in the year; and thus render- 
ing its diurnal use attractive by constant variety. Thus, for ex- 
ample, under Oct. 25, we find the death of king Stephen; the 
death of Chaucer the poet; the history of the battle of Agincourt ; 
Charles Vth’s resignation to his son Philip; the death of Calmet; 
the death of George II. and the death of Hogarth, with the par- 
ticulars of each person and event; and so under. their respective 
dates, from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 

Then follows an explanation of the several subdivisions of time; 
with illustrations of the names of the days of the week and months 
of the year, shewing the correspondence of the latter with the 
French calendar. No other school-book, we believe, includes this 
sort of information, though of evident utility. 

Greater variety of inlormation, or better adapted to juvenile 
minds, we never remember to have seen. Among the diographical 
articles we perceive some that have never appeared before in ne 
shape, and many that have only been published in voluminous col- 
Jections, to which young persons do not often find access. The li- 
berality of the author’s mind appears conspicuous in the very hand- 
some eulogium that he has written on Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Ashby 
{the former the celebrated penman, the latter an eminent writing 
engraver), under the article “ Nelson,” Nov. 29. Coming from a 
person of the same profession as Mr. Tomkins, this is a pleasing 
instance of candour and cordiality. 

From this ample collection of biography, &c. we lament we can- 
not even find room to select the accounts of Thoraton and Gardiner, 
which are very interesting. 

Gratified as we have been during our inspection of this volume, 
we find reason to complain that some of the articles are of a length 
disproportioned to their importance; and that sometimes, instead 
of an article being complete in itself, according to the idea of 
Hume, references are made to the author’s other publications * for 
farther information. Now, though Mr. Butler’s own pupils may be 


¢ 





* Arithmetical Questions, and Exercises on the Globes. 
presumed 
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presumed to be in poisession of ane works, yet they may not ha pie 
pen to be known to many purchasers of the “present volume, wha 
have a just right to as persect information as it is in the axthoris 
power to »g' ive. ‘This should be attended t oima future € dition. 

An index, referring to every place and person menti ned, 
afaxed to this book; which we recommend in perfect confide 
that it will not fail to answer the purpose both of preceptor an 


pupil. 


CTT Han del, a? a John Ch rt to hk 7° Smith, qWwil) 
Se ae Pi ces of Music, composed by J.C. Smith, never before f ubli ished. 
32s. 4to. Cadell and Davies, Se. 1799. 


Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, and several anonymous biogra- 
phers, ale give nto the public, through various mediums, the life ved 
Handel; and, as their information was obtaied from a genuine 
source, it was hardly to be expected that even the ingenious Mr. 
Cox (who we are informed is the author of this work) could con- 
tribute any very im portant new matter to the pre sent stock. 

Smith was the pu ipl of Handel, and inherited many of his eccen- 
tricities, with a considerable portion of his gents 3 his musical com. 
positions are so Be n erally known, that an eulo gium on their respec- 
tive merits would be sup erfluous. The select pieces which are added 
to this work, are not mferior to the most popular published during 
the life-time of the author. 

The motive which gave rise to this publication, is highly honour. 
able to the bumane author. 


ench Locks, and on one newly constructed, 
By an Offscer he Guards. 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Exgravings, 


Grellier. 


This officer seems well informed on the subject which he under- 
takes to discuss. The match, we find, was the only method at first 
used for firing the aay and it remained so a long time after the 
pie sbaape had used the flint and match together. In Queen Anne’s 
reign the dog-lo fy wa s used, while the French had the same lock 
that we have now. Since that time s/ey have, at different periods, 

jade various improvements, which have ended in the present lock, 
so much superior to any before used in Europe, and which throws 
more fire into the pan than our’s. It has been attempted in this 


‘onstructed lock to obtain evel ral advair tage na One eause of 


fi 
} 
ll, 


7} 


Hew ly-c 
our locks missing fire is, the flint being y improperly fixed, as the form 
of the hammer allews it to be struck o nly on one particular places 
struck elsewhere it gives no fire, or o1 ily half ope ns; a flint, there, 
fore, too high or (co low, too long or tor abort. misses fire. In the 
new hammer here recommended, this cannot I happen, for be it struck 
wherever it may, it must produce the effect required. 

It appears indeed to be a im ple piece of mechanism, and--wortiy 
of atiention by the officers of the Britis h army. 


Ax 
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ak dD } O- “Tre ae we bode ite x 
the Result of Tvtrt vars fractical 


Piant i oo by the Anil or, in 


v : , 1% n ; 
Carpenters DLUwUIMES 


This appears to us to be a simple and practica system, includi ing 
every transaction that can o¢cur in business; and is so far an im- 
provement on the usual plan of double entry, as it is calculated to 
save both time and lab our, while it assures accuracy; the journal 
and. ledger checking each other reciproc ally. 

Mr. Shires’s work is recommended by the signatures of Messrs. 
Lush ington, Marryat, and several other merchants and traders, as 
« deserving the patronage of all persons concerne d in business, or 
who have sharge t] ation of youth ;” and the opinion of 
those ge ner men must. be more likely to be attended to by the pub 
lic than that of a monthly critic, w ho is scldom troubled with many 
accounts, and has therefore little occasion to exercise the art of 
book-keeping. 


4 


A Refort of the Judement of the High Court of Admiralty on the Swedish 
Conwy; fronoun ced by the Right Hon. Sir William Scott on the \\th 
June, 1799. ~ By Chr. Ro Linson, LL.D. Advocate. 8vo. Lf» 35. 
Butterworth, 1799. 

This is an animated report of a very important judgment, in 

whic i 
The editor states his motive for this. publication in the following 

advertisement :— 

‘ The honour and interest of his own country are too deeply and 
extensively involved in its administration of the Law of Nation 

( shly proper for it to be known here at home, na 

what manner and upon what: principles its ’ Tribunals administer that 


ecies of law: and to foreign States and their subjects 5, Whocze com- 


} 
} 
i 


1a most extensive class of commercial men are it ite rested. 


not to render it hi 


rs 


$0 ¢ 
mercial concerns are every day r discussed anc die cided in those Courts, 
it is surely not less expedient that such information should be given. 

At any rate, this Publication, for the gen rail lelity of which the 
Ed litor can araMner will prevent the danger of mis-representati6n,— 
a danger to which b jereane ions of this nature are pec uliarly exposed, 
and the ill effects of h may extend to interests much more im- 
i irtant than those f h rsonal_ honour and cl nage of the 
ed. Judge himself, highly deserving as they may be ofall. just 
] 


Learn 


protection and respec 


FOREIGN LITE! 
some Curidus experiments 
music over the sen il han ad ¢ I i i 
Mery ext -nding round th e upper part of the stalls in which were kept two 
phants distinguished by the names of Margaret and Hans. dead silence was 
ured: some pr hn of wh they were fond, were given to engage 
er attention; and the musicians began to:play. It no sooner struck . the ears 
the two elephants, th in they cei ing, and tui in Surprize, to 
rve xt i At sight of the gallery, th erches: Tay 
ne assembled svectatois, they discover a considerabie alarm, as ‘f tiey 
ined that there was some design againsé their saiety. 1 the music scon 
overpowcred ther tears; and all other ones ODS were compleiely absorbed in 
the ion to it. Music of a bold and wild expression excited chem to tur- 
eubans agitations, expressive either of viol nit joy, or Oi rising fury. A softai 
pettoimaed on the bassoon evidently soothed them to gentle and tender emo- 
tions 
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tions. A gay and lively air moved—especially the female—to demonstrations of 
highly sportive and amorous sensibility. Other variations of the music} pro- 
duced corresponding changes in the emotions of the elephants. These parti- 
culars, communicated in a much more minute detail, in the Memoir from 
which we have extracted them, are highly interesting to the physiologist, and 
to the philosophical enquirer into the nawure of the relations between musical 
sounds and animal sensibility. Many others of the lower animals have been 
found to be, in al/ke manner, subject to musical influence. In some parts of 
France, working oxen have, long, been so remarkably known to be sus- 
ceptible of new animation, amid their toils, from the power of music, that a 
plowman who can sing and whistle to them is always hired, greatly in pre- 
ference to such as want this qualification. 

A new system of the principles of MEDICAL SCIENCE Was, within these last 
few months, published at Paris, by Professor Piner. Its title is NosocRapura 
ANALYTICA. Its author professes to have formed it, more upon an analyticat 
investigation of the nature of diseases, than has been done in regard to any 
former systern of medicine. By the medical critics of France, it is praised, as 
a work admirably adapted for the use of students, in their first application to 
this science. 

Perhaps one of the most curious books that have been any where lately 
published, is the work of P. J. Bartuez, on the Adaptation of the Structure of the 
Animal Body to the Movements and Attitudes to which it is destined by Nature. The 
author examines, in it, the re/aéions between the same structure and the /ro- 
gressive movements of animals, including the creefing of reptiles, the swimming 
of fishes, and the fight of birds. He thinks the infant of the human species to 
be, by the destination of nature, a diged nottill afier its first weakness has been 
somewhat strengthened by growth. He examines, with great anatomicah 
skill, the structure and natural mobile tendencies of the bones and muscles of 

human body; compares them with those of quadrupeds; and assigns 
casons, from the principles of mechanics, for the motions and attitudes peculiar 
He explains, with curious skill, the use of the tail to quadrupeds, 
he other inferior animals furnished with it. He ascribes the power ot 
birds toremain, during their sleeps perched on slender supporis in the air, to 
\ superiority of the strength of the contracting, above that of the extending 
‘les of their feet and toes. His Theory of Leaping is eminently curious. 
lains, with great ingenuity, the facing, the trot, and the gallop of horses. 
wn, that not a few of those which have been accounted the most 
instincts Of the inferior animats, depend upen peculiarities in the 
¢ of their bodies. We think his book highly worthy of the particular 

the anatomists, physiologists, and philosophers of Britai 
roLocy, or Annual Collection of Accounts of the Lives of the most eminent 
ns whe died he Course of the preceding Year, has been, for these Jas: six years, 
sularly published at Gorka. The idea of such a work, is at least as old as 
> Nr: ji whose Biozrafhy of the mast eminent Persons who had died 
in his own Tim 1¢ of the most eloquent and the most amusing productions 
of the first part of the seventecnih century. J+ was weil exemplified in the 


¢ 


eulogies of the French Academicians. It is from the French that it has been 





ii. has our thanks for his friendly communicaifon. 
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ER RATA. 
' 
Add a break, thus, — at the end of the first line of the metrical notation, p. 61, 
Aud |, 26, in the same page, for ‘ semifede’ read * hemimeter.’ 
Index, letter W, fer ¢ J ilerforce’s’ Apology for the Christian Sabbath — read 
. 6 Palmer’s.’ 
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